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GENERAL GARIBALDIL. 


Wr “publish on the preceding page a portrait of 
General Garibaldi, who is evidently going to Ve 
the hero of the new Italian war. 

Joseph Garibaldi is the type of the gallant sol- 
dier of fortune, to whom the excitement of war is 
a necessity ; but who, when his country’s oppor- 
tunity arrives, is never found wanting among her 
defenders. Of all the Italian patriots of 1848 he 
is, withomt doubt, the ablest, most sensible, and 
most respettable. 


He was born at Nice, fifty-two years ago, of a | 
| proved still more unfortunate. 


good family. While vet a lad, he entered the 
naval service of Sardinia, and distinguished him- 
self by several acts of bravery; but having taken 
part in a revolutionary movement at Genoa in 
1834, he was obliged to fly the country. Ie took 
refuge in France, and shortly afterward accepted 
a command in the fleet of the Bey of Tunis. A 
very few months’ service disgusted him with the 
Moors, and he sailed from the Mediterranean to 
South Anverica, where war was raging on the La 
Plata. He offered his services to the President 
of Uruguay, and obtained the command of the 
fleet which was dispatched against Buenos Ayres, 
His cccupation was destroyed shortly afterward 
by the Anglo-French intervention ; but, nothing 
disconcerted, Garibaldi raised a partisan corps of 
5000 men, and fought gallantly for a long period 
of time against Rosas. 

Altogether he spent many years in South Amer- 
ica, winning golden opinions, and acquiring a thor- 
ough knowledge of partisan warfare. He mar- 
ried a South American lady, whose beauty was as 
remarkable as her courage and devotion to her 
husband. She accompanied him in all his mili- 
tary movements, was by his side at the time of his 
greatest dangers, and died at last, of fatigue and 
distress of mind, during the disastrous retreat from 
Rome. 

In 1848 the cry of Italian liberty reached Gari- 
baldi in South America, and in a few weeks he 
was on Italian soil. The champion of Italy, then 
as now, was the King of Sardinia; to him Gari- 
baldi offered his sword, and re: idily obtained the 
command of a corps d’armée to operate on those 
very same Alpine slopes where we hear of his vic- 
tories now. He knows the ground, and the peo- 
ple know him. During the brief but disastrous 
war of 1848-"49 Garibaldi achieved wonders; but 
Piedmont was overmatched, and the day came 
when the gallant partisan was compelled to lay 
down his arms. He settled in Piedmont, became 
a member of the Sardinian Chamber of Deputies, 
and took a leading zy part as a member of the Opposi- 
tion. 

. The proclamation of the Roman Republic again 
roused him toaction. He called his faithful legion 
together, and arrived at Rome in time to take the 
lead in the restoration of order. He had at this 
time with him Mazzini and all the other Italian 
patriots, very few of whom could compare with 
him in respect of experience or common sense, 
though not unfrequently their noisiness gave them 
an advantage over him with the Roman populace. 
The moment was critical. Rome was about to 
be attacked by the French. The French general, 
Oudinot, who perhaps had never heard of Gari- 
baldi, despised his preparations for defense. He 
sent against him a corps of 3000 French troops, 
which Garibaldi very quickly defeated, and sent 
flying back in confusion. Another enemy—5000 
Neapolitans—marching upon Palestrina, Garibaldi 
hastened to meet them too, and with his legion, 
8000 strong, he utterly routed them. Within a 
day or two afterward, at Velletri, he was equally 
successful, and was badly wounded. So unequal 
a contest, however, could uc ‘ast long. The 
French were steadily advancing . Rome, and all 
that could be done was to prepare -e old city to 
stand a siege. This Garibaldi did s -vell, that, 
though the fortifications, as every one kuows, are 
in a ruinous condition, he held the French at bay 
for a whole month, to the amazement of their gen- 
erals, and the great indignation of the Emperor. 
When it became certain at last that the city must 
fall, he proposed to his colleagues to blow up the 
bridges, abandon the city, and take to the bills. 
This desperate counsel was not followed. He then 
resolved to fly with his legion. His speech on that 
occasion world have done no dishonor to Brutus or 
the Gracchi: ‘‘ Soldiers,” he said, ‘in recompense 
of the love you may show your country I offer 
you hunger, thirst, cold, war, and death ; who ac- 
cepts the terms let him follow me.” The enthu- 
siastic legion followed him to a man. The day 
before the surrender, Garibaldi, at the head of his 
faithful partisans, cut his way through the enemy’s 
lines, and made good his escape to the little repub- 
lic of San Marino. There he dismissed his com- 
rades, and, with two hundred men, embarked for 
Genoa, 

It was now evident to the practical mind of 
Garibaldi that the revolutionary movement was 

. crushed, and that further resistance would be hope- 
less. He made up his mind resolutely to dismiss 
politics from his thoughts till a better time came, 
and to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow. 
Afier a.brief stay at Genoa he sailed for New York. 

He spent some time here. A candle factory, 
which he established on Staten Island in conjunc- 
tion with tlie celebrated tenor singer, Lorenzo Sal- 
vi, defrayed his expenses for a while. But the 
wily singer was more than a match, in business 
matters, for the patriot, and the candle factory 
failed. Garibaldi then started off to California, 
which was then the ‘‘ promised land’’ for all ad- 

7 venturers. Shortly after his arrival there an 
American vessel in the port of San Francisco lost 
her captain; the post was offered to Garibaldi, 
who accepted it, sailed to China, and thence to 
Peru. In the Jatter country he could not resist an 
offer which was made to him of the chief command 
of the Peruvian army; but the Peruvian tactics, 
it would seem, did not exactly please him. He 
took the first opportunity of returning to his early 
vocation—the sea. Jor several years he com- 


manded trading vessels, which not unfrequently 








sailed to: New York, where Garibaldi was always 
received as a hero by his fellow-countrymen. 

When the war in Italy broke out, Garibaldi at 
once appeared on the scene as the leader of a par- 
tisan force, under the general direction of the King 
of Sardinia. Ilis exploits in Northern Italy are 
well known; he contributed not a little to the suc- 
cess of the campaign. 

Since the conclusion of the peace Garibaldi has 
met with new troubles. His début as a member of 
the Sardinian Parliament proved ufisatisfactory to 
his friends and very @istasteful to himself. His 
marriage with a daughter of Count Raimondi 
Rumor accuses 
the lady of frailties both prior and subsequent to 
her marriage; and Garibaldi, it is said, not only 
refused to see her after the marriage, but spent 
three months in utter despair on a desert island. 

Let us hope that his career in Sicily will efface 
the recollection of these sorrows. 





THE WOOF OF LIFE. 
I. 

In the noontide glare and midnight gloom 
A weaver is busily driving his loom ; 
And the woof of life is thrown off slow, 
As the ponderous beam moves to and fro. 
Strange figures are wrought for the world to view— 
Over and over, for none are new, 
The same old patterns are woven slow, 
As the ponderous beam moves to and fro. 


iT. 


Beantiful tresses and siren's face, 

The hands of the weaver carefully place ; 
With lust and vanity, sorrow and sin, 
Crossed, recrossed, and woven in; 

The pattern comes forth a scene of despair— 
No hope of heaven is pictured there ; 

But a woman dying in wretchedness low, 
As the ponderous beam moves to and fro. 


ll. 
A brow that is furrowed by seams of care 
Is pushed by the weaver forward there, 
And with greed of gain and love of gold 
Is deftly woven: the tale is told 
In the death-bed scene, where, with clutching hands, 
The miser grasps at his gold and lands, 
While death bears him off to an endless woe, 
As the ponderous beam moves to and fro. 
EY. 
A face bloodshotten is now thrust in, 
With murder and theft, whisky and gin, 
A broken heart and a ruined name, 
That once gleamed bright in the path of fame: 
This pattern is woven with little care, 
For’ ‘tis common enough in the fabric there; 
Iu the libertine’s death hell's torments glow, 
As the ponderous beam moves to and fro. 
Vv. 
A thoughtful face and a beaming eye, 
With kisses of love and friendship’s tie, 
And faith and hope and charity free, 
Are bid in the pattern that now we see: 
The life is ending, but promises cheer 
The mind closed up in the Saviour dear; 
And the hopes through death in those promises show, 
As the ponderous beam moves to and fro. 
VI. 
In the noontide glare and midnight gloom 
The weaver is busily driving his loom: 
The threads are found in each one's life; 
The patterns are scenes that end the strife 
Of lust and avarice, woe and weal. 
The labors of sin or of pious zeal 
Are woven from life in death's last throe, 


As the ponderous beam moves to and fro. 
W. D.C. 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE END 
IN ITALY. 
JE make no apology for devoting so much 
of our space this weck to illustrations of 
the impending war in Southern Italy. As com- 
pared with that conflict, the Japanese visit to 
the United States, the arrival of the Prince of 
Wales, the voyage of the Great Lastern, and 
such occurrences, are trivial in the extreme. 

The course of civilization and human free- 
dom depends, for a time, upon the success of 
Garibaldi. There are conjunctures in every 
age when the triumph or defeat of great princi- 
ples hinges on the fortunes of individuals. Had 
Charles Martel been beaten at Tours, Europe 
might have been Mohammedan. Had Bona- 
parte won Waterloo, the world might have 
been French. Had Washington died at Val- 
ley Forge, we might have been in the condition 
of the Canadas, and historians would probably 
have now been descanting upon the absurdity 
of democratic systems of governments. Just 
so, at the present time, if Garibaldi’s invasion 
of Southern Italy.be crushed out, millions of 
people will conclude that God is on the side of 
despotism. 

This is not a mere question of good or bad 
government for ten or twelve millions of Itak 
ians. It matters very little, practically, to the 
world at large how these millions are governed, 
and whether they are happy or miserable. 
Wise men—of liberal instincts—have been so 
disgusted by their degradation as to denonnce 
them as only fit to be trampled. They are, 
however, a mere secondary consideration. The 
question at issue is, whether tyrants like Fran- 
cis of Naples and Pius of Rome can maintain 
their divine right to crush and brutalize God’s 
creatures, or whether there is and must be a di- 





vine .retrition for such acts as theirs. The 
question, is, whether men—living in Italy, or in 
Germany, or in Brance, or in Russia, or any 
where—have a right to their rational freedom 
or“not. This fs the.point to be decided. If 
Garibaldi and his movement ‘ve crushed out, 
statesmen, and preachers, and journalists will 
argue that it was unwise, and contrary to di- 
vine intention ; if they be successful, the same 
authorities will pronounce that it was provi- 
dential, and monarchs will tremble on their 
thrones. Democracy, in the abstract, hangs in 
the balance. 

We believe, for our part, that we are witness- 
ing the beginning of the end. Garibaldi may 
be killed; but if he can hold out a few weeks 
longer, we believe that he will have kindled a 
flame which all the powers of Rome and Naples 
will be insuflicient to quench. We look hope- 
fully forward to see that glorious country— 
Southern Italy—purged of the pests and curses 
which have so long defiled it, and fulfilling the 
destiny for which it was created, by becoming 
one of the noblest, happiest, and richest por- 
tions of the world. 





IRISH ETHICS. 


Tue Dablin newspapers contain a proclama- 
tion warning Irishmen against enlisting in the 
service of the Pope. ‘This became necessary in 
consequence of the enrollment of Irishmen—at 
the rate of fifty or sixty weekly—in a brigade 
which a Papal agent is now raising in tke 
Emerald Isle. Similar demonstrations of sym- 
pathy with the cause of Pius the Ninth have 
been witnessed in this country; here, however, 
they have assumed a practical shape in dona- 
tions of money—not men. 

It is not fair to assume that the Irishmen 
who are willing to fight for the Pope or to hire 
others to fight for him, are ignorant of the na- 
ture of the impending contest. Irishmen are 
generally accused of ignorance ; but they can 
hardly be so abominably ignorant. as Ret to 
know that the Papal cause is the cause of op- 
pression, torture, bigotry, and despotism, and 
that the cause of the Roman people is the cause 
of liberty, truth, democracy, and toleration. 
No child mistakes the issue—and discouraging 
as the progress of the Irish has. been tlius far 
in cducation, they can net be in error on the 
point. 

It follows that the thousand odd Irishmen 
who abandoned work at Trieste to enroll them- 
selves among the defenders of the Pope, and 
the hundreds who volunteered in Ireland, and 
the thousands who gave their money here, are 
deliberately taking the side of brutal despotism 
and blind oppression against rational liberty 
and popular rights. i 

The fact will enlighten the world on the na- 
ture of.the next contest in Ireland. Hitherto, 
many Americans have been in the habit of con- 
sidering the Irish an ill-wsed people, ‘and oad 
wishing them success in their. straggles again 
the dominant English. But if the. Trish i idea 
of good government be the hideous tyranny en- 
thralled at Rome civilization can be mo gainer 
by their:i ce. 





MEXICO AGARN. 


Some “> papers radio **the 
beginning of the end” in on the strength 
of the breach val Zuloaga and Miramon. 
Let us take care not to be hasty in coming to 
conclusions. 

The readers of this journal do. not require to 
be reminded that the pending conflict in Mexico 
is the old fight between Chufch and people which 
has been fought ont in England, France, Swe- 
den, Spain, and Germany, and which—under 
another name—is being fought ont in Italy: a 
fight inevitable in every country in which super- 
stition on the one side, and ecclesiastical greed 
on the other, have built up a State Church and 
fattened it on the marrow of the land. The 
Roman Catholic Church in Mexico owns the 
bulk of the productive lands in that country, 
and consequently assumes to rule it. It can 
afford to keep armies on foot and to hire gen- 
erals to lead them. On the other hand, the 
people are conscious of the mischief which the 
Church is doing, and seek to get rid of it. 
Hence the/Conflict. The Church calls itself 
Conservative, and hires first one, then another 
—first Zuloaga, then Miramon—to crush out 
itsenemies. Its strength is in its money. The 
people call their party Liberals, and seck—with 
some incidental errors—to establish a Govern- 
ment on a popular basis, independently of ec- 
clesiastical control. They are led by yarious 
chiefs—men of capacity being more plentiful on 
their side than money. 

Now no careful student of history needs to be 
warned how this conflict must end. Wherever 
the people have been roused against bloated 
hierarchies they have prevailed, and the creat- 
ures of superstition have gone to the wall. It 
is about ito be so in Italy; it will be so in Mex- 
ico. The Pope and the Archbishop of Guada- 
laxara will both need a refuge in some neutral 
country before our generation dies out. But 
we must beware of expecting that one battle 
will settle the affair, at least in Mexico. Such 





immense wealth as the Mexigan Church pos- 
sesses, antl such immense-power as it wields 
over the superstitious minds of the Mexican 
peasantry, are not to be congmered in a day. 
The Mexican Church.will die hard. 

Foreign interference has already delayed the 
inevitable consummation. A pig-headed Briton 
—Mr. Otway, whose sole thought Was to em- 
barrass the United States—succeeded for years 
in lending the support of England to the Church 
party. Ahungry rogue—M. Gabriac, the French 
Minister—did the same thing for other purposes 
Our own representatives in Mexico have grave- 
ly injured the popular cause by indisereet man- 
ifestations of sympathy, which have justified the 
priest party in accusing their adversaries of un- 
due familiarity with foreigners. Altogether, 
thus far, foreign interference in Mexico has been 
pe rnicious, 

What we and the rest of the civilized world 
have to do is very simple—it is simply to re- 
main quiet and to look on. Compromises and 
armed interventions will only aggravate, can 
not cure the disease. The fight must be fought 
on till it is fought out. The Mexican Church 
must be stripped of its ill-gotten gain, and that 
by the Mexican people without foreign aid. If 
we and other foreigners let Mexico alone, this 
will come to pass before very long; and then 
Mexico will enjoy a stable and a safe Govern- 
ment, a respectable foreign commerce, and a 
large and prosperous home industry. But we 
must not try to hasten events. 


THES LOUNGER. 


THACKERAY UPON THE FIGHT. 

Ix the new number of the Cornhill Magazine, 
not yet publ ished, Thackeray treats of the late 
fight, as in the ninth chapter of the “‘ Uncommer- 
cial Traveler,” published in the Weekly of last 
week, Dic kens has a sly little word about the com- 
batants. ‘Thackeray talks of it like a genuine 
Briton, as they all do, in fact, over the sea, except 
the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel, and as if there 
were much more of the Bull than the John in their 
view of the matter. 

“Tam not going to expatiate on the battle. I 
have read in the correspondent’s letter of a North- 
ern newspaper, that in the midst of the company 
assembled the reader’s humble servant was present, 
and in a very polite society, too, of ‘poets, clergv- 
men, men of letters, and members of both Houses 
of Parliament.’ Ifso, 1 must have walked to the 
station in my sleep, paid three guineas in a pro- 
found fit of mental abstraction, and retarned to bed 
unconscious, for I certainly woke there about the 
time when history relates that the fight was over. 
I do not know whose colors | wore—the Benician’s, 
or those of the Irish champion; nor remember 
where the fight took:place, which, indeed, no som- 
nambulist is Lound to recollect. Ought Mr. Say- 
ers to be honored for being brave, or panished for 
being naughty ? By the shade of Brutus the elder, 
I don’t know. 

‘ In George II.'s time there was a turbulent navy 
lieutenant (Handsome Smith he was called—his 
picture is at Greenwich now, in brown velvet, 
and gold and scarlet; his coat his waist- 
coat exceedingly handsome; bat, his face by no 
means the beauty)—there was, 1 say, a turbulent 
young lieutenant, who wan ines on @ complaint 









of the French embassador for ¢ a) French 
ship of war to lower her to hip at Spit- 
head. But, by the King’s ! wes next 
day made Captain Smith. Wi ‘IT were absolute 
king, I would send Tom to. the mill. for a 
month, and make him Sir on coming out 
of Clerkenwell. You are a bey, Tom! 
but then, you know, we to oar breth- 
ren, though ever so a= moralists, 


and reprimand you; and 
manded accordingly. 





than yield—in case the need _ 

men, and you should nt al be pleased 

send lists of the misguided persons to irpelost Principal 

police stations, where means may some day be 
wretched 


found to utilize their a agl give 


their deplorable energies a right. Sup- 
pose, Tom, that you and your are pitted 
against an immense inv. are bent 


on holding the ground, and dying <a if need be 
—suppose it is life, freedom, honor, home, you are 
fighting for, and there is a dea’ Sword or 
rifle in your hand, with which you are going to 
resist some tremendous enemy who challenges your 
championship on your native shore? Then, Sir 
Thomas, resist him to the death, and itis all right : 
kill him, and Heaven bless you. Drive. him into 
the sea, and there destroy, smash, and drown him ; 
and let us sing, Lcudamus. In these national cases, 
you see, we override the indisputable first laws of 
morals. Loving your neighbor is very well, but 
suppose your neighbor comes over from Calais and 
Boulogne to rob you of your laws, your libertics, 
your newspapers, your parliament (all of which 
some dear neighbors of ours have given up in the 
most self-denying manner): suppose any neighbor 
were to cross the water and propose this kind of 
thing to us? Should we not be justified in humbly 
trying to pitch him into the water? 4f it were 
the King of Belgium himself we must do to. I 
mean that fighting, 9f course, is wrong; Wnt that 
there are occasions when, etc.—I suppose I mean 
that that one-handed fight of Sayers is one of the 
most spirit-; ing little stories ever told; and, 
with every love and fespect for Morality —my 
spirit says toher, ‘ Do, for goodness’ sake, my dear 
madam, keep your true, and pure, and womanly, 
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and gentle remarks for another day. Have the 
great kindness to stand a leetle aside, and just let 
us see one or two more rounds between the men. 
‘That littie man with the one hand powerless on his 
breast facing yonder giant for hours, and felling 
him, too, every now and then! It is the little 
Java anid the Constitution over again. 

“I think it a most fortunate event for the brave 
Heenan, who has acted and written since the battle 
with a true warrior’s courtesy, and with a great 
deal of good logic, too, that the battle was a drawn 
The advantage was all on Mr. Sayers’s side. 
Say a young lad of sixteen insults me in the street, 
and I try and thrash him, and do it. Well, I have 
thrashed a young lad. You great, big tyrant, 
couldn’t you hit your own size? But say the lad 
thrashes me? In either case I walk away discom- 
fited ; but in the latter, I am positively put to shame. 
Now, when the ropes were cut from that death-grip, 
and Sir Thomas released by the recognized, the 
Eu-rope-an laws—the gentleman of Benicia was 
confessedly blind of one eve, and speedily afterward 
was blind of both. Could Mr. Sayers have held 
out for three minutes, for five minutes, for ten min- 
utes more? He says he could. So we say re 
could have held out, and did, and had beaten off 
the enemy at Waterloo, even if the Prussians hadn't 
come up. The opinions differ pretty much accord- 
ing to the nature of the opinants. I say the Duke 
and Tom could have held out, that they meant to 
hold out, that they did hold out, and that there has 
been fistifving enough. That crowd which came 
in and stopped the fight ought to be considered like 
one of those divine clouds which the gods send in 


Homer: 


one. 





** Apollo shrouds 
The godlike Trojan in a vail of clouds." 


It is the best way of getting the godlike Trojan out 
of the scrape, don’t you see. The nodus is cut; 
Tom is out of chancery; the Benicia Boy not a bit 
the worse, nay, better than if he had beaten the 
little man. He has not the humiliation of conquest. 
Ile is greater, and will be loved more hereafter by 


the gentle sex. Suppose he had overcome the god- 





like Trojan? Suppose he had tied Tom’s corpse to 
his cab-wheels, and driven to Farnham, smoking 


the pipe of triumph? Faugh! the great hulking 
conqueror! Why dil you not hold your hand from 
vonder hero? Every body, I say, was relieved ly 
that opportune appearance of the British gods, pro- 
tectors of native valor, who interfered and ‘ with- 
drew’ their champion.” 

_—_——— 


TOM BROWN, 


Mr. HeGues, the author of ‘‘ School-days at 
Rugby,” and the editor of Macmillan’s Magazine, 
is writing a serial continuation of his first novel. 
It is called “‘ Tom Brown at Oxford,” and appears 
here in monthly parts from Ticknor & Co. The 
novel is strictly of the Prize-Ring school. Its de- 
tails of English University life are vivid and in- 
teresting, and as an illustrative treatise upon mus- 
cular Christianity it is extremely amusing. It is 
the apotheosis of muscle. The action of the story 
for the six months now ended, and of the first three 
hundred pages of the book, is the training for a 
boat-race in which Tom's boat, that of St. Am- 
brose, wins. The hero, thus far, is not Tom, but 
Hardy—a poor, proud, pious servitor of the most 
formidable biceps, a tremendous boxer, a tremen- 
dous rower, a tremendous scholar, and a tremen- 
dous Christian. In its details of boating and train- 
inz the book is curiously minute, but interesting ; 
and the scenes are all sharply cut. But the delib- 
erate didactic effos is so apparent—the “ good 
boy” is so prominent—that the book becomes, 
what probably would profoundly appal the author, 
“spoony.” The effort to show that a good schol- 
ar and a good man is not necessarily a milksop is 
timely and commendable, but it is overdone in 
Tom Brown at Oxford, as it is in several of the re- 
cent popular novels. 

The book, so far, is thoroughly English ; and it 
is curious to observe how like and very unlike we 
are to our cousins. The life described is no more 
like that of an American college town than that of 
a Paris student is, and yet we are almost at home 
in it all the time. It is entirely realistic, and 
might be the diary of an Oxford man. The only 
heroines of whom, in three hundred pages, we have 
any glimpse is Miss Winter, who is just now intro- 
duced, and Patty, a pretty bar-maid, with whom 
Tom fancies himself in love, but as yet she plays 
no other part in the story. Indeed, there is no 
plot at all. It is a description of University life 
at Oxford, with sketches of character there. It 
all lies in full daylight. There are no shades, no 
mysteries, no doubt or suspense, no romance of 


any kind, in the usual sense of the word. Neither 
has it the faintest touch of imagination. Thack- 


eray is said to be destitute of imagination; but let 
the reader compare the University life of Penden- 
nis with that of Tom Brown, and remark the sin- 
gular difference of impression. The foolishness of 
folly is just as apparent in Pendennis, and the 
value of pluck ; but it is not preached at you any 
more than it is in life; and, without speaking of 
it, a kind of poetic aura hangs around the whole 
narration, as if college and its life were felt by the 
reader as Pendennis himself felt it. It is not told 
to him by a head-master. 

Mr. Hughes's story is the work of a clever man, 
and it is gocd, hearty reading. It has a very ob- 
vious and very wholesome purpose ; and if young 
men at the English Universities do not hereafter 
prefer the path of honor, and industry, an m- 
nastics to that of self-indulgence and sigy i#*will 
not be the fault of the historian of Tom Brown. 





MILBURN'S NEW BOOK. 

A rew months since the Lounger had a good 
word to say, and said it, of Mr. Milburn’s autobio- 
graphical sketches. Their peculiar merit was 
recognized by the public, and the book was one of 
the successes of the vear. Now he has published 
another, *‘ Pioneers, Preachers, and People of the 
Mississippi Valley’’—a work full of that eloquent 


a 








enthusiasm which marks every thing he does. 
For Mr. Milburn not only speaks, but he writes, 
eloquently ; and, moreover, his eloquent writing is 
delightful reading. His feeling for wild nature 
and adventure is so fresh and genuine and warm, 
that in his brain the stories of the old Spanish con- 
querors and explorers upon our southern shores 
acquire a new romance and interest. ‘The search 
for the fountain of youth, the desperate march 
across the continent to the shores of the great river, 
and the whole early life of the South inevitably 
and irresistibly appeal to the quick fancy of the 
fervid preacher; and the blind man showers color 
and richness upon his pages. 

The substance of this work was thrown into the 
form of lectures before the Lowell Institute in Bos- 
ton, a few years since. ‘The interest and attention 
they then excited will be more than renewed by 
the collected printed form. Himself a develop- 
ment of the Western and Southern spirit, although 
born upon the Atlantic border, profoundly loyal to 
the life, friendships, and institutions of the people 
among whom he has long lived, the author speaks 
and writes with a generous ardor which will be 
very sure to make his book peculiarly prized in 
the regions which it describes, while it is to all 
others an admirable illustration of their especial 
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WIIO WILL BE THE HMANSOM MAN? 

Tue rapid advance of the Central Park toward 
completion will perhaps suggest to some wise man 
what a capital thing a convenient and cheap vehi- 
cle would be, in which to drive out to, and through, 
those noble pleasure-grounds. It may be interest- 
ing intelligence to somebody that there is a fortune 
to be made by the man who starts Hansom cabs in 
New York. He has only to provide clean and 
easy vehicles of this kind, put and keep the charges 
rigorously low, say half a dollar an hour, or a 
course, and lower if he dare, and the demand for 
them would be delightful and surprising to the 
brave man who begins the movement. 

There are, perhaps, more than two objections to 
the public hacks. ‘They are very dirty and incon- 
venient, and vou are sure to have a terrible row in 
setiling with the coachey. But if you and your 
friend could take an open Hansom cab at the Bat- 
tery, drive up the gay Broadway, and out to the 
Park, bow] along its smooth hard roads, sceing 
every thing and every body as if you were in your 
own wagon, and back again to any point you 
chose, and all for a little money, attended with the 
blissful consciousness that you were not to be in- 
sulted and cheated, what greater evidence of a tri- 
umphant civilization could you demand ? 

A Hansom cab is a very low-hung square-topped 
gig with a seat for the driver behind. It is a gon- 
dola on wheels. The lines pass over your head as 
you sit. You see only the horse, and the wide, 
wide world before vou, and you direct Cabby 
through a little door in the gig top. It is just the 
thing for the Park, if it can be kept at just the 
price for the thing. 

—- —_ 
THE NEW NIAGARA. 

Mr. Cuvrcn’s picture, followed by that of Mr. 
Gignoux, seemed so fully to have done the work 
of representing the great cataract that, unless Mr. 
Thorpe’s had been painted, we might not have 
known how inexhaustille the subject is. That 
Mr. Thorpe’s name, also, has been hitherto ranked 
with the authors rather than the artists, made the 
pleasure in his work also a surprise. He has 
selected, for his view, an imaginary point immedi- 
ately in front of the whole fall—so near that every 
part can be seen, and yet distant enough for the 
harmonious combination of the whole. The great 
objects and characteristics are, of course, the old 
familiar ones; but he has so happily chosen and 
wrought that the majesty and grandeur of the 
spectacle have a peculiar freshness and charm. 
Mr. Thorpe’s picture is distinguished by simplicity 
and breadth. It gives the spectator at once the 
fullest impression which the traveler derives from 
studying the falls from many points and at lucky 
moments. It is the picture which we all bring 
away in our minds, even if we have not seen it 
with our eyes; for, strictly speaking, nobody has 
ever seen precisely the view represented in it. 

As a work for engraving it is especially admira- 
ble. It is much too technically excellent to be 
considered as that of a mere amatcur, and hence- 
forth we shall have a right te require and expect 
from Mr. Thorpe beautiful pictures. 

DOG LAW. 

SomeEsopy was recently bitten by a dog belong- 
ing to Mr. Niblo and brought a suit for damages. 
For some reason he lost the suit. But why a man 
should not be able to recover against another who 
indulges himself in keeping wild beasts is a diffi- 
cult question to answer. Because it seems to be 
only fair that people should keep animals of all 
kinds at their own risk and not at that of others. 
Dogs are universally pets; but they are also no- 
toriously intended to serve as a kind of private 
police. In the country, for instance, dogs are kept 
as sentinels and protectors. The intention is that 
they shall seize offenders by the legs—and a placid 
faith is cherished that they will discriminate be- 
tween the rogue and the respectable citizen. But 
when this discrimination fails, who is to suffer? 
Of course you will he told that the animal never 
bites—that he is perfectly harmless—that he is as 
playful as a kitten—that he has a singular knack 
at telling who is who, etc., etc.; but when all 
these things, which every body says of every dog, 
are said and done with, and then the dog lays hold 
and puts his teeth into vour child's cheek or your 
own arm or leg, are vou to pay all the consequent 
surgical expenses, and run the risk of lock-jaw and 
hydrophobia, with no other comfort than that you 
are a fool to be afraid of a dog? 

A man has no right to set spring-guns and traps 
upon the highway because thieves abound. I'm 
not a thief, and I have a righ to walk the roads 
































without having my legs surreptitiously cut off, | modate more guests, she has lately hit upon the notable 


Neither has a man a right to keep savage dogs, 
which rush out and bark and bite at the innocent 
wayfarer under the pretense that he is only protect- 
ing his property. ‘The innocent wayfarer doesn't 
endanger his property. A man who keeps a bull- 
dog is a pest to society. His neighbor, if he bea 
man of common sense, will keep a gun and use it 
at sight. 

The case of the Veteran and Mr, Niblo merely 
serves asatext. In that particular instance the 
dog was, as he ought to have been, chained in a 
remote part of the building, which it was forbidden 
to enter. It was also in evidence that he was old 
and useless and could not Lite a rat. But that 
seems too much evidence; for why, under such 
circumstances, was he chained at all? And if he 
could not bite a rat, how did he succeed in biting a 
man so that he must have recourse to a hospital 
and surgical treatment ? 

The Court charged the jury that every one might 
lawfully keep a dog; and, unless they were satis- 
fied that this particular dog was accustomed to 
hite men, and that the defendant knew it and yet 
did not chain him, the defendant was not liable. 
Now Mr. Nillo is a public benefactor to all of us 
children—and no man is held in more grateful es- 
teem; but it does seem that the fact that a dog 
bites a man without provocation should be suffi- 
cient proof that he is a biting dog, and the man so 
bitten, while engaged in his lawful avocations, 
ought not to suffer. A man may have a garden, 
and in it one particular shed which it is forbidden 
to enter, and in which he keeps a royal Bengal 
tiger, old and loose or chained, and half-starved. 
But unless the fact of the forbidden entrance be 
made unavoidably evident, it really seems as if the 
heirs of the unwary stranger, who ventured within 
the shed in search of the proprietor, ought to be 
justified in an action for damages. 

ne 
THE JEWEL CONSISTENCY. 

I was listening the other day to an exciting ha- 
rangue by a fluent orator in praise of a man who 
died more than a hundred years ago. He was 
commended for his heroism and devotion, and his 
cheerful sacrifice of himself and all his prospects in 
life to a great principle. Especially he was ex- 
alted for a willingness to be misunderstood and re- 
viled by his contemporaries as a fool and a fanatic. 
And certainly it does require some real courage to 
endure contempt calmly, and to push on placidly 
while every body considers you a fool. 

The point was well put, and the story of the 
man’s life well told. The orator did not spare his 
stinging sarcasms upon those who could not or 
would not perceive and acknowledge the genuine 
worth of the hero; and he closed with an eloquent 
appeal to all who heard him not to be prejudiced 
ly any traditional slander, but to look at the hero’s 
ential greatness of soul, and never fail to honor 
it accordingly. 

As I walked slowly home, reflecting upon what 
[ had heard, I was stariled to find myself discov- 
ering that the orator himself was one of the most 
striking examples of the very stupid spirit of the 
public which he had so sarcastically delineated and 
so pointedly denounced. For while he was thus 
busily commending the dead of a hundred years 
ago, urging us to build monuments to his perpet- 
ual memory, and to the eternal confusion of his 
traducers and foes, he was himself at heart one of 
those very enemies—unconsciously, perhaps, but 
none the less unquestionably. 

Only the day before I had read a public letter 
from the same speaker, in which he condemned as 
wicked and treasonable the course of one of his 
contemporaries, which was the identical course of 
the hero he praised so warmly within the following 
twenty-four hours. He held him up to contempt 
and pierced him with ridicule. He was a dema- 
gogue, a fool, and a fanatic. Society was no more 
safe with such a man than a powder magazine with 
a lucifer match. He was an impracticable enthu- 
siast—a lunatic, but not harmless—a citizen whom 
all loyal people must condemn. 

The more I thought of it, the clearer and the 
more ludicrous it seemed ; for the orator himself 
represented in our own day precisely the persons 
whom he denounced in the past ; and I knew thr+ 
had he lived a hundred vears before he would have 
written letters and have made speeches to show 
the man to be an utterly pestilential fellow, whom 
he now invited us to remember with the profound- 
est gratitude. 

I suppose the moral is, that people who believe 
in the statu quo at all hazards ought to be very 
careful how they praise those who disturbed the 
statn quo a thousand or a hundred years ago ; be- 
cause such praise, even while it is uttered, becomes 
criticism of themselves. And it is a great pity 
that an orator should speak so vividly of other 
times and men as to draw upon himself by the 
contrast he provokes the contempt and ‘scorn 
which always wait upon cowards. 








HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


TUPPER'S SONNET CCCI 
TO MY FIVE NEW KITTENS. 
fort little beasts, how pleasantly ye lie 

Snuggling and snoozing by your purring sire, 

Mother I mean (but sonnet-rhymes require 
A shorter word, and boldly I defy 
Those who would tie the bard by pedant rule). 

© kittens, you're not thinking, I'll be bound, 

llow three of you had yesterday been drowned 
But that my little boy came home from school, 

And begged your lives, though Cook remonstrance made, 

Declaring we were overrun with cats, 

That licked her cream-dish and her butter-pats ; 
Sut childhood's pleadings woq me, and I said— 
“O Cook, we'll keep the innotents alive; 

They're five, consider, and you've fingers five.” 





“Tne IntTtars."—A lady friend of ours, who, having 
a small house, of course likes to give large parties, has 
found that, since the fashion of wide petticoats came in, 
her rooms will hardly hold half the number that they 
used to do. In order, therefore, to make space to accom- 





expedient of putting a curt postscript to her female invi- 
tations, requesting moderation in circumference of dress, 
The postscript consists merely of the letters “I. ©. L.,” 
which being interpreted, mean simply: * Please Come 
Limp!" 

oe 
ADDITIONAL ANECDOTES OF QUASITY QUANDO, 


In his latter years the habit of drinking to excess be- 
came fixed upon Uncle Quashy, and was a source of great 
aunoyance to those who wished him well. Upon an oc- 
casion he was found lying beside the road in a neighbor- 
ing town by the clergymanof that parish, who, dismount- 
ing from his ho lped the old fellow to his feet again, 
and then admin red a pood do-e of moral and religions 
reproof and exhortation, " The delinquent listened with 
respectful attention, and the divine was ec ngratulating 
himself on his success, when, at a pause in the discourse, 
Quashy suddenly remarked, 

* Yes, Massa Kendall, dat all berry true, berry rood 
shin’ ‘deed for I’lymo't folks, but I b’longs to Kings’on 
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Under the act of manumission Quashy became a free- 

an, and was acquainted with the fact by his master, 
who was very willing to resiyn his small ervices in con- 
sideration of Quaslhy's resigning the dictat rship of the 
domestic realm, which he had gradually assumed much 
to the annoyance of his co-servitors, 

The novel idea of independence proved agreeable to 
the old man's mind, and he soon removed himself and 
his effects to the hut of Pompey Eely, in a part of the 
town called New Guinea, and here the biographer feels 
impelled to pause for a moment to explain the singular 
sobriquet of Quashy's landlord. 

Pompey had also originally been held to service by one 
of the rich men of the town of . but had either hired 
his time or received it as a gift some years before he be- 
came legally free, and building himself a hut on the lake 
shore, he devoted himself principally to fisLing and ee)- 
ing, finding a ready mark€t for his finny captives in the 
neighboring town. Comigg in one day with a basket 
upon his arm containing the latter commodity, Pompey 
was accosted by a frequent customer with the query, 

**Good-morning, Pomp; got some eels to-day f"" 

** Yes, massa, fus-rate ones, too.” 

“ Well, leave a bunch at my kitchen door, and ask the 
madam to give you a shilling.” 

“Two shillin’, massa; dat dem price to-day." 

“Two shillin’, you rascal! W:at do you mean by 
that? You never asked but oe before.” 

“Know dat well ‘nough, Massa Thomas—nebber ask 
but one afore; nebber woulc now, ony fer jeetly bird tell 
me mus’.” 

“Tell you to charge two shillings for eels, Pompey 

** Yes, massa, sure's you ‘tannin’ dere, he sot on bush, 
side de road, jus’ as I start from home dis morniu’, an* 
he sing out tree times ober, ‘Eély éély Pompey éély, 
sell-oo-eely-oney-shillin'—twoey-shillin’ !" So you see, 
Massa Thomas, couldn’ sell dcse yere 'tic'lar eely less'n 
two shillin’ eny way.” 

So Quashy went to live with Pompey Fely, and the 
two old men kept house together in great harmony for 
several years, until old age and disease Jaid hands so 
heavily on Quashy Quando that he was no longer able to 
contribute toward either the funds or the labor of the 
little ménage, and he became a pensioner upon the boun- 
ty of his former master. This was neither stinted nor gn- 
willing, and matters went on very comfortably for both 
parties, until one day a message was received at the 
great house that Quashy wished very much to see one of 
the family i. the course of the day; and Priscilla, the 
youngest dauguterof the house and Uncle Quashy's prime 
favorite, was deputed to attend the summons. 

A pleasant walk brought her to the hut, when her low 
knock was answered from within by— 

“Walk in, Miss Prassy, my dear. Berry glad you 
come, honey; an’ I 'mazin glad I done lib to see you 
once more, fer ole Quash near his end, 1 b'lieve, for sar- 
tain."* 

** Oh no, uncle, don't say that." 

“Yes, I mus’, Prassy, my dear, ‘cause it de trut’, an 
trut’ mus’ be ‘poken at all time. But I wanted to are 
you, honey, to gib you an‘ all masea’s folks a warnip’, 
same as I got warnin’ las’ night.” 

“Warning of what, Uncle Quashy 

** Dunno, chile, ‘cept de worl’ comin’ to an en’; but 
all las’ night de locusses kep' a hollerin’ under dis 
winder, ‘O Pharo, Pharo, Pharo! O Pharo, Phéro, 
Pharo" an’ Prassy, my dear, ‘twan't for nuffin; so mine 
my words, chile, an’ take de warnin’ in time, jis as 'm 
gwine fer to do.” 

And it is to be hoped that the warning, as he chose to 
consider it, helped the old man to loose his hold on earth 
and earthly joys, and turn to the belief, which in his 
simple and humble way he had so often expressed, in 
immortal joys beyond the grave, for that very night 
dear old Quashy Quando lay among the dead. 

A Curious ConsoLation.—Some time ago a geod 
wife, residing in the neighborhood of Perth, went to 
town to purchase some little necessaries, and to visit aev- 
eral of her old acquaintances. In the course of her pere- 
grinations she had the misfortune to lose a £1 note. Re- 
turning home with a saddened heart, she encountered 
her kusband employed in the cottage garden, to whom 
she communicated at at length all her transactions in 
town, concluding witlf the question—‘ But, man, you 
winna guess what's befaun me ?'— Deed, I canna guess," 
said the husband, resting musingly on his spade.— 
** Aweel,” rejoined his helpmate, ‘‘1 hae lost a note; but 
dinna be angry; for we rather onght to be mair thas 
thankfu’ that we had ane to lose!" 

















The Religious Intelligencer says: ** The question has 
been started in some of the papers why so few women 
have been converted during the present season. Some 
suppose that there is a reason in the present mode of 
dressing. The number of females compared to males 
found at the altar of prayer is remarked by many as less 
than the usual proportion. If hoops keep persons away 
from the altar, either as mourners or Jaborers, the num- 
ber of souls saved is likely to be less; hence we infer that 
hoops keep souls out of the kingdom." ¢ 


Two Yankees were strolling in the woods without any 
arms in their possession, and observing a bear ascending 
a tree with its large paws clasped round the trunk, one 
of them ran forward and caught the bear's paws one 
in each hand. He instantly called out to his comrade: 
“ Jonathan, I say, go home and bring me something as 
fast as you can to kill the varmint. Mind you don't 
stay, or I'm in a fix.” 

Jonathan ran off as fast as he could, but was an exceed- 
ingly long time in returning. During the interval the 
bear made several desperate attempts to bite the hand of 
him who held it. At length Jonathan came back. 

* Hullo, what the deuce kept you so long?’ 

Jonathan replied, “Well, I'll tell you; when I got 
home breakfast was ready, and I guessed it would be as 
well to wait for it.” 

* Here now, Jonathan,” said his comrade, “come you 
and hold it, and I will kill the critter in a jiffy.” 

Jonathan seized the bear's paws, and held the animal 
until the other should kill it. 

** Well, have you hold of him 

**T guess I have." 

** Very well, hold Lim fast; I'm off for dinner." 

——“-——, oe ~- - - 

Several years ago Thomas Williams was running for 
Congress in Illinois; and as be was fully persuaded that 
in many instances the “‘ gray mare is the better horse,” 
he omitted no opportunity of “ plowing with the heifers” 
of his hoped-for constituents to win votes, 

It was a close canvass, and our eager candidate did not 
spare evepdomiciliary visits in his peregrinations through 
his district. 

Arriving one day at a farm-house in Henry County, 
he found a family in which several women were busily 
engaged in the domestic marufacture of flaxen clothe. 
Ilis expressions of pleasure at the sight were unbound- 
ed. “He always went in for home manufactures—had 
been raised in that school ;" “ for many is the day,” said 
he, ** that I have spent in my youth hoeing the flax which 
my mother and sisters afterward made into clothes for 
the family." 


Hoeing flaxt 
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MAP OF THE KINGDOM OF THE 
TWO SICILIES. 

We publish on this page Colton’s map of the king- 
dom of the Two Sicilies, which is about to be the 
scene of a new Italian war. The reader will remark, 
at the western extremity of Sicily, the town of Mar- 
sala, where Garibaldi landed, and which the Ne- 
apolitan frigates proceeded to bombard in conse- 


quence. 
The kingdom of the Two Sicilies comprises all 
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the southern portion of the Italian peninsula, from 
the southern boundary of the States of the Church, 
and likewise the splendid Island of Sicily. The 
latter contains about 10,000 square miles, the pen- 
insula about 31,000; so that, together, the area of 
the kingdom is about as large as that of the State 
of Louisiana. The population may be roughly 
stated at 9,000,000, of which Sicily contains over 
two—probably not more than a quarter of the pop- 
ulation of the same region eighteen hundred years 
ago. This kingdom, and these nine millions of 


people, are ruled by Francesco Secondo, a Bourbon, 





son of that king who was known throughout the 
civilized world by the nickname of Bomba, in con- 
sequence of his fondness for bombarding his own 
cities. The occurrence at Marsala shows that, in 
this respect, the son treads dutifully in the steps 
of the father. No part of the globe has been more 
favored by Nature than the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies. Blessed with a splendid climate, a large 
area of very fertile land, a sea-coast even more ex- 
tensive, in proportion to the interior, than that 
of the United States, a healthy air, and an ad- 
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joys every variety of climate; snowy summits on 
the Abruzzi look down upon delicious temperate 
regions in the mountain valleys and tropical plains 
in Southern Sicily. 

There was a time when these advantages were 
appreciated by their possessors and turned to good 
account, Before Rome, Tarentum flourished and 
rivaled the great cities of Asia in splendor. Au- 
thentic European history dates from the reat 
struggle between Rome and Carthage for the pos- 
session of Sicily. From the close of that war down 





and luxury—such is the picture of Southern Italy 
which we find in the historians of the palmy days 
of Rome. 

What a change now! In the peninsular por- 
tion of the kingdom there is but one town of any 
size—Naples ; in Sicily two—Messina and Paler- 
mo—both monuments of the past rather than act- 
ors in the movement of the present day. Of the 
9,000,000 inhabitants about 40,000 are priests and 
monks, and probably 1,500,000 dependent, directly 
and indirectly, on the Church for support. The 
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MAP OF THE KINGDOM 


mirably-central position, Sicily and Southern Italy 
were evidently intended to be the garden and the 
granary of the Mediterranean. But Nature was 
not satisfied with supplying this happy region with 
the ordinary products'of fertile countries. Besides 
wheat, maize, cotton, rice, oil, wine, tobacco, 
olives, fruits, which it can produce as abundantly 
as any other part of the world, the kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies contains sulphur, silk, and manna, 
in quantities sufficient—if the production were 
wisely encouraged—to afford a handsome public 
revenue, and to enrich a Jarge population, It en- 





OF THE TWO SICILIES. 


to the dark ages, Sicily was what God intended it 
to be—the garden of the Mediterranean. When 
fierce north winds delayed the arrival of Sicilian 
ships at Rome rich men were forced to put up with 
plain food and the peor starved. Nor was South- 
ern Italy less prosperous. On the hills where the 
long struggles between Rome and Samnium, Rome 
and Umbria, and lastly Rome and Hannibal had 
been fought out, countless flocks of sheep and goats 
were fattened for the markets of the Imperial city ; 
the shore was studded with flourishing towns and 
lovely Roman villas. Wealth, plenty, happiness, 





TWO SICGILIES. 
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Church. owns nearly one-third of all the land in 
Sicily. The foreign trade of the country has fallen 
away to mere nominal proportions, and would have 
been extinguished altogether but for the indignant 
remonstrances of foreign nations. For years the 
best men in the kingdom have been either driven 
into foreign countries or kept in dungeons at home. 
The Government, sustained by Austrian troops 
and Austrian influence, appears to have devoted 
itself exclusively to the extension of the power of 
the Jesuits, and the crushing out of liberal ideas. 
The reports of the travelers who went through 
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Calabria after the late earthquake are fearfully 
suggestive. In most instances the only relief ob- 
tained by the sufferers came from foreigners. The 
English and Germans raised a large fund for the 
purpose, but refused to allow any portion of it to 
be disbursed by native officials. The almoner of 
the English fund—a man of great energy and cour- 
age, went through the devastated region in person 
with the money. In one place he was attacked 
by robbers; the man who tried to garrote him, while 
confederates clutched at his bag of ducats, was the 
village curate. This was in broad daylight. We 
published a portion of his report inthe Weekly about 
a year ago. 

Both in Sicily and in the Peninsula the priests 
display the same blind greed which characterizes 
their brethren in Mexico; and the government in- 
variably supports them. Quite recently the people 
of a small town built a theatre; the Jesuits, jeal- 
ous that money should be spent for any public 
building that was not a church, laid claim to the 
ground, obtained a judgment from Naples in their 
‘favor, seized the theatre, and, with a few changes, 
‘turned it into a church. A man of some wealth 
died in 1858, leaving a handsome property to the 
widow—in spite of the earnest endeavors of the 
priest who shrove him, and who urged the claims 
of the Church. The priests, not a whit bafiled, 
contested the will, and the minor tribunals 
hesitatingly gave judgment in their favor. The 
case was carried to Naples. The lady retained 
one of the most eminent counsel. 

‘* Madam,” said the lawyer, 
can you afford to spend to win your case ?” 

A large sum was mentioned and counted ont in 
ducats; with this the lawyer called upon the min- 
ister of justice, and, after briefly explaining the 
case, laid the bag on the table and left, observing, 

‘There are my client’s strongest arguments.’ 
A few days afterward judgment was rendered i 

favor of the lady; but the Church was compen- 
sated by a grant of some property which was taken 
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from a suspected Liberal 
rhis is the kingdom, and these the institutions 
which Garibaldi has gone to war to overthrow. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


FANDANGO ON ONE LEG. 
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Har a mile, perhaps, inland from the sheds 
where the sailors lived, and beneath the steep 
face of the ridge-like crag which split the island 
in two parts, stood a low chapel, built of loose 
stones nicely fitted together and roofed with 
tiles. A rongh iron cross was fastened over the 
doorless entrance, and at the other end was a 
rough stone balustrade, with a rude painting of 
the Virgin over the altar, on which stood four 
or five tall brass candlesticks and a lighted taper. 





Within the chapel kneeled a dozen or more 
of the Centipede’s crew, the coarse and sodden 
faces and uncombed locks, from their night’s 
debanch, in striking contrast to the place and 
the apparent devoutness of manner in which 
thev crossed themselves while the rites of the 
Before the altar stood 
ancel 
int- 


Church were going on. 
Padre Ricardo, with his breviary on the ch 
beneath the taper, bending his knee and 
ing forth from his deep lungs the services of the 
mass. In a few minutes the unholy hands 
and lips which performed the solemn ceremony 
ceased word and gesture; and with a sonorous 
benediction at the elevation of the Host, and a 
tinkle of a bell, the sailors arose from their 
knees and again staggered back to the sheds, to 
slumber through the day. When all had gone 
the Padre clasped his missal, tucked it into his 
bosom, and making the sign of the cross with a 
genuflexion before the Virgin, the sacrilegious 
wretch turned and left the chapel. 

Pursuing the winding path which led to his 
own habitation for a certain distance, he then 
turned to the left, and carefully picking his way 
through the sharp cactus and Spanish bayonets 
along the face of the crag, he stopped at a yawn- 
ing fissure which Here, 
too, the same wiry vegetation had crept; and it 
was with great difficulty, and many an ‘‘ Ave!” 
and ‘* Santa Maria!” that the Padre succeeded 
in passing into the dark, ragged mouth of the 









gaped open in the rock. 


cavern. 
te by the 
tered, “there are 
sects inthis pit of Purgatory. Oh, misericordia! 
what has pierced my leg? Why should my son 
drag me through this hole? Ah, blessed Saint 
Barnabas! a slimy reptile has crossed my in- 
step! 
Feeling with his outspread paws in his fright 

‘ way into the dripping 


ashes of San Lorenzo!” he mut- 
serpents and venomous in- 








vy made hi 
ower and lower as he pro- 


as he grad 





chasm, getting 


ceeded, he at last, after stumbling prayerfully 


along for about a hundred and fifty yards, came 
to a loose pile of stones. Here opened another 
low, narrow fissure on the left; and, in some 


doubt, he was about to enter, but the noise he 
made by stepping on a stone was answered by 
ssing warning of a serpent, and the scared 
> fell back at his full length in a pool of 
stagnant, slimy water. 

‘O Madre di Dios! I am stung by a cobra! 
Holy Virgin! 1 I 
Ave Maria! 














devil! 

Slowly recovering, however, from his fright, 
he once more regained his feet, and, after a few 
steps, which he was obliged to accomplish by 
scraping his crown against the jagged rocks 

ove, his outstretched hands touched an iron- 

loor 

‘Gracias d Dios! Thanks be to all the 
saints! I am here at last; but alas! curses on 
me! I shall be obl i to return by the same 





h, unless my son allows me to escape by the 





Cautiously searching with | 
muttered these words, he touch 
grasping it with both hands, he drew 

ut, like the knob of a bell. Then placing his 
ear to the door, he presently heard a rat 
a beam of timber with 


behind the 





creaking noise, as if 
ley and chain was being raised from 
entrance. When the sound ceased the door 
vielded to the Padre’s sturdy shoulder, and 
there was just room to admit his portly body 





Here the passage was wider, the rock evidently 
chiseled away by the hands of man, and on one 
side was an artificial chamber, blasted out of 


the solid rock, with a narrow door with heavy 
iron bolts on the outside. At thi opening the 
Padre paused and listened. No sound caught 


his ear at first; but as he clutched the bolt and 
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rHE END OI 


it grated back in its bands, he was saluted by 
lev of frightfi 


ek and cross his ample breast. It was 


such av 1] curses as to make him 

















the v« f Master Gibbs oe a low 
iron settle in the noisor n, with not 
rav of light to cheer him, jug of w 
ter and some weet ily ae it to Gem him from 
starvation. Al] through the day and during the 
long, long hours of the awful 1 l 
ee from his lopped-off] 


on his hard be ay vith clenched | 


potent ly raging 1 





ing and in 
spair. No 


} “tie 
less heart. or was breathed f1 





ver, m wever, da 





but curses upon « 
is tongue refused to give them 
he fell back in utter exhaustion. 


of the bolt struck his 





the stone water-jug fron 











1 the 
t, with a vell of execrations, 
where the fragments f¢ il with a clatte ring crash 
on the stone pavement. 

Grinding his tee he 
howl “iat n S 
your blood-stained carcass, and if the mother 
that bore ve will know her spawn again 
name’s not Bill Gibbs! la! you miser: 
swab your soft rds and white hands! 
when et out of this hole I'll blow vou and 

nal hounds to ——! Give “me fai 

i, even on one of my legs, I'll cut the 

heart ou t vo Captain Brand 

Come in, will ye, ve son of the devil? and I'l 
bite the tongue out of your mouth by ots 





Here the hoarse 

sased his roarings, and the 
he door. 

**Ha! who's that ?—Babette ?” 

‘No, my son; it is your good Padre Ricardo, 

come to console you.” 


What the 


ana ] a 





maimed villain replied to the 
Priest, and what means the holy Father took 
to allay the passion and sorrows 
of the man lying helpless in the dungeon, or 
whether successful in his mission, is not import- 
ant to state in detail. An hour later, however, 
the Priest seemed relieved in body and spirit as 
he retired from the loathsome hole, and shoot 
ing the bolt as he closed the door, 
felt his way along the dark and narrow passage. 
Presently, as he turned an angle, a ray of light 
from the loopholes of the great store vault be- 
neath the Pirate’s dwelling lighted his path- 
way; and a moment after, with a hearty sigh of 
satisfaction, he seized a cord above his head and 
gave ita jerk. A bell sounded above, and then 
a large square hinged trap-hatch fell down, and 
swung gently to and fro from the beams above. 
At the same time the Padre put his arms about 
a square wooden stanchion which supported the 
floor of the saloon, and then painfully sticking 
his toes in some deep-cut notches at the sides, 
he slowly began to mount upward. When, 
however, his oily shaved crown appeared near- 
ly at the level of the floor a vigorous grasp was 
laid on his shoulders, and he was pulled up like 
a fis apping lobster and rolled into the apartment. 
It was Captain Brand who kindly assisted the 
holy Father, and it was the Captain's hollow 
laugh whic h saluted him in his torn and soiled 


assuage the 


cautiously 


raiment, as, with difficulty, he regained his per- 
endian. 

“Laugh not, hijo mio, at my sorrowful 
plight,” said the bruised Ricardo, with some 


asperity; ‘‘] have met with dangers of venom- 
ous serpents, and been stabbed cruelly by those 
villainous cactus.” 

“But I raised the beam, my Padre, the mo- 
ment you made the signal.” ~ 

** You did, my son; but what I suffered in the 
cavern was as nothing to what I endured when 
I entered the dungeon of the English Gibbs. 
Jesys Moria, what an infidel he is!” 








ENGLISH GIBBS 

















by t and iter ; 

from it, my friend. He rages like a 
wild beast. He consigns vour body and soul to 
everlasting torments! But what is more im- 
pious still,” went Padre, as he crossed 
himself, **he swore at ur holv Father, and 
hoy I would roa a. : 

But he confessed, Ricardo, and you gave 
him absolution ?"’ ; 

‘If calling me thicf and assassin. and hurl- 
ing his stone wat tn head be confes- 
sion and forgiveness cf sins, ceremony has 
been performed. Ah! my son, he needs no 

in this world!” 
not, n Padre; 
shr and long 
iptain Bra 
t forgot t fee 
No? It gh 
¥v, you know; give him a pure pint 
r his mornir 7's draught. And Baha, 
slip a pair of steel ruffles over his 
hen pass a cloth over those blood 
his, and lug him here beneath this 
quick, 1 Baba, as I wish my 
sently ! 
was said in a cool, and rather an 
tone, as Captain Brand sipped a 
spoonful or two of chocolate from a cup of Dres- 
den china. Then turning to the Padre, he 

*You would perhaps like a cordial, my 

ther, to take the chill off yout stomact ? Yes ? 


find some eap! 
of bottles there.” 

The Padre, forgetful of the dignity of his 
I] shuffled with indecent haste to the spot 
indicated, and wit! out going through the form 
of filling one of the diminutive thimb le-shaped 





glasses in the stan he boldly raised the flask 
to his lips and — away until it was nearly 
empty. Then se himself on the settee he 


a 


lugged out his ill 
over its contents. ( 


nated missal and pored 
tain Brand occupied him- 
self with opening the loop of the silk rope which 
fell from the ceilin.s and securing the end firm- 
ly on the stout cleat at the wall 

So passed the time until a noise beneath the 
room of a voice in anger, and a body bumped 
and dra -d along, once more attracted the at- 
tention of those in the saloon. 

“Oh ho! Is that you, Master Gibbs?” ex- 
claimed Captain Brand, in a cheerful voice 
‘**You have risen early; but stop that profane 
language, my friend, or you will never see day- 
light again! 

The maimed ruffian only muttered, ‘‘ Your 
friend, eh? blindfolded and manacled!” And 
then, apparently abashed by the cool, command- 
ing tone of his superior, he held his peace. 

** Well, you are quiet, my lad. Now we'll see 
if we can’t hoist you up here in the saloon.” 

‘Thank ye, Sir!” said Gibbs, aloud: and 
then he muttered to himself, “‘ Let me jest get 
one grip of ye and I'll show ye how quiet I'll 
be !” 

**Do you think we shall need assistance, my 
son?” whispered the Padre into the ear of his 
patron. 

‘Diavolo! no! I never wanted help in these 
little affairs, except in the case of that violent 
Yankee whaler, who gave us much trouble, you 
know, and we were obliged to call Pedillo,” 
replied the Captain, in the same low tone. 
Then, raising his voice, he said, 

‘Hark ye, Master Gibbs! Babette will lift 
you off the stones, and the Padre and I will 
rouse you up tothe room here. You don’t weigh 
so much as you did since you had your leg 
hacked off with a hand-saw—ho! and I dare 
say you are as light now as a dried cod- fish! 
Up with him, Baba! There right 


—here vou are! 
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Saying this, Captain Brand, with the assist- 
ance of the stout negress and the Padre, raised 
the once burly ruffian, with a vigorous hoist that 
made him groan, to the floor of the saloon, where 
they laid him out at full length on his back. 

‘Wait a moment, my hearty, till the hatch 
is raised, and then we will raise you. Unpleas- 
ant position, no doubt,” continued Captain 
Brand, as the trap came up and was secured by 
a spring; ‘‘ but thea, vou know, you would have 
that pin of yours cut off, and somehow you have 
been so careless as to dispose of the nice leg you 
had the other day, made out of the spruce fore 
topmast of the Centipede—a very tough bit of a 
spar it was.” 

Here Master Gibbs grated his teeth and 
grinned hideously. 

The Captain smiled like a demon, and ap- 
proaching the prostrate cripple, said, cheerfully 
—ay, in a frank and hearty tone— 

‘‘Now, my Padre, place a comfortable chair 
for Master Gibbs, and we will help him to a 
seat.” 

The considerate Ricardo stood a large, roomy 
Manilla chair on the fatal trap, and then aided 
his chief in lifting their victim to the position 
assigned him. As they performed this opera- 
tion the Captain, with the gentleness of a tiger 
before he strikes his prey, and with a wink to 
the Padre, lightly passed the noose of the silk 
rope over the ruffiaan’s hairy throat, where it lay 
like a snake with its slack coil squirming at the 
back of the chair. 

‘*Now, Master Gibbs, I am about to remove 
this bandage from your beautiful eyes,” said 
Captain Brand, in his cold, chilling, deliberate 
manner, “and if you so much as move when 
daylight shines before you, I’ll blow your brains 
out.” 

Here the Pirate leisurely cocked a pistol close 
to his subordinate’s ear, removed the bandage, 
and laid the weapon on the table within reach. 

‘* No noise either, Master Gibbs!’ continued 
Captain Brand, as he stirred up the remains of 
his chocolate and guiped it down; “for it is 
Sunday morning, and we must respect the feel- 
ings of our Padre. You were unkind to him, he 
tells me, just now, and even said some disre- 
speciful things of me. What have J done to 
vex you?” 

The manacled wretch tried to raise his horny 
hands to his face when the cloth was removed 
from his eyes, and rub those organs, while he 
glared suspiciously around; but the Captain 
pointed with his white finger in a threatening 
way to the cocked pistol, and Master Gibbs let 
his hands fall again. 

‘Well, Captain Brand, I s’pose now you're 
going to treat me as a faithful man who has 
sarved under you ought to be treated, and I’m 
willin’ to forgive what has passed.” 

There was no look of forgiveness, however, in 
those brutal blood-shot eyes, nor much signs-of 
repentance in those grinding teeth and com- 
pressed lips. 

‘““Why, no, my Gibbs, J am not going to treat 
you as a faithful man, but I tell you what I will 
do”—here the Captain moved his chair nearer 
till his straw slipper touched the spring of the 
trap— I will drink a glass of grog with you in 
forgetfulness of the past and forgiveness for the 
future.” 

“Thank ye, Captain Brand; I do feel dry. 
That stuff Babette gave me a while ago didn’t 
touch the right spot, and I’ll be giad to jine 
you.” 

“ Ah, bueno, my old friend! you shall drink 
something that wil/ touch the right spot! What 
shal! it be? you have only to name it.” 

“T’'ll take a toss of that old brandy you gave 
me the other day, if it's the same to you, Sir!” 

‘* Oh, Master Gibbs, it’s all the same to me! 
Delighted I am to oblige you! Padre mio! a 
glass of old cogniac for our friend—a tumblerful : 
a wine-glass will do for me.” 

The Padre poured out the brandy as he was 
desired, handed the lesser glass to the Captain, 
and the tumbier he placed in the locked hands 
ef the victim. Slowly and painfully the subdued 
ruffian raised the glass to his mouth, careful not 
to spill a drop; then before draining it, he 
cleared his throat, while at the same time the 
Captain rose to his feet, his right foot resting a 
little on the heel, and held the wine-glass before 
him. 

** Now then, Master Gibbs, for a toss that will 
touch the right spot.” 

‘* Ay, ay, Captain!” said Gibbs; ‘‘and here’s 
forgiveness for the future.” 

Scarcely had the words been uttered, and the 
liquor begun to gurgle down the hairy throat of 
the manacled wretch, than the Pirate before him 
pressed his foot with a quick nervous action on 
the spring. 

Like a flash the trap fell, carrying chair and 
man with it. The hinges of the hatch creaked, 
the wicker-work chair fell with a bound on 
the stone floor below, the heavy beam overhead 
gave a jarring quiver as the strong silk rope 
brought up with a shuddering surge on the cleat 
where it was belayed at the wall; and with a 
gasping, choking cry of pain mingled with the 
ring of the shattered tumbler on the pavement, 
the ruffian of a hundred crimes fell full five feet 
and hung straggling in the death agony. With 
almost superhuman force he raised his clenched 
hands and struck his forehead till the manacles 
were twisted like wire by the effort, spinning 
around too by the lopsided weight of his body, 
while the beam above yielded slightly to the 
strain, and the deadly cord, no longer squirming 
but taut as a bar of iron, held the wretch in its 
knotted embrace, clasped tight around the neck. 
In a minute or two the hands ceased beating the 
inflamed face and head, and fell with a clank 
before the body; the leg gave a few convulsive 
twitches, a last and violent spasm shook the 
frame, and there Master Gibbs hung, a warm 
dead lussp of clay. 


While this murderous business was going on, 
and the poor crippled wretch was struggling in 
the jaws of death, the Padre was chanting with 
his profane tongue from his open Breviary the 
Salve Domine, and his patron coolly took down 
a telescope and swept it over the blue water to 
seaward. When, however, after a quarter of 
an hour had elapsed, the body of their victim 
gave no more signs of life, the Captain laid 
down the telescope as the Padre closed his mis- 
sal, and remarked quietly, while glancing critic. 
ally at the suspended body, 

“He did not g@ off so easy as I had antici- 
pated; his bullineck is not broken, though the 
knot was perfectly well placed. However, he is 
stone dead, and we will lower him down. You, 
my Padre, will bury him !” 

Saying this, Captain Brand rounded up the 
chair, detached the silk rope, hung the loop in 
its accustomed place, and then waited the re- 
appearance of his confederate. Not many min- 
utes elapsed before the Padre, having performed 
the last rites, again ascended the stanchion and 
was assisted above the floor by his chief. Then 
both togéther got hold of a ring-bolt in the trap, 
drew it up and secured the spring, placing 
square bits of mahogany over the countersunk 
apertures so as to prevent accidental falls or 
hangings of themselves, ~ 





LAMBDA HERCULIS.* 


Ir was evening: two figures stood motionless 
upon a cliff beetling high and rugged over a silent 
ocean. Around them the hills were clad in snows 
which the pale glare of the sunlight had no power 
to dissolve. ‘The air was of a benumbing cold- 
ness, and often would a sharp blast come sweeping 
over the land, and scatter the fine snow-flakes like 
sands of the desert, as it went howling and shrick- 
ing down the valleys and over the waste. 

From the summit of the cliff a vast wilderness 
was seen, stretching away in every direction ex- 
cept seaward. No vegetation broke the blank 
whiteness of the view; only in a few rare spots 
were clusters of blasted firs, bleached almost to the 
color of the snow, which tossed their rattling arms 
and shook with hoarse laughter in the hurrying 
gale. The earth was hoary with age. 

The sun, although two hours had barely passed 
since noon, was already low down in the west; a 
few moments more and he would pass below the 
horizon. The two watched his descent with trou- 
bled and mournful looks. ‘“ Briefer and briefer 
grow the days, O Orlan!”’ said the offe ; “‘ and brief- 
er as they shorten grows our pilgrimage. Oh that 
we had perished when the great cities were shaken 
asunder by the earthquake! Then had we been 
spared the doom of calculating, moment by mo- 
ment, the hour of an inevitable destruction.” 

** Peace!” answered he who was called Orlan; 
‘murmur not rashly that the Maker of earth has 
yet preserved us, the last of its inhabitants. It is 
a solemn, it is a glorious lot to have outlived all 
other children of Adam, and now to stand face to 
face with the puritv ~f the nature of God. God- 
like we are; nor less shaun godlike our destiny—to 
return to the elements a.widst the chaos of a ruined 
world. Alas! frais us ths body of man; his spirit 
can not wrestle with the infinite: it is too much 
that he should bear to look upon the terrible venge- 
ance of the Almighty. By lo! the sun sinks be- 
neath the sea; the sun that has shone for so many 
ages upon our fathers, ere his next rising shall we, 
perchance, have passed beyond his light forever ?” 

As he ceased to speak the dimmed orb set, and 
his cold beams struggled and wavered and van- 
ished from the still, gray waters. At the moment 
a hurricane swept the earth; borne upon the pin- 
ions of the gale, the Spirit of the Storm brushed 
with his skirts the heaths, and stirred the feathery 
snow into dense, impenetrable clouds, which filled 
the air and gathered volume as they hurtled over 
the land. Darkness prevailed: and through that 
darkness the awe-struck mortals seemed to hear 
the wild shrieks and laughter of demons, urging on 
the globe through space with speed inconceivable. 
Trembling, they fell upon their knees, and, with 
faces bowed to earth, awaited the issue, 

Soon the fury of the blast was spent; the winds 
lulled, the snows subsided. Orlan and his com- 
panion arose and were about to render thanks for 
their safety when, terror of terrors! from the very 
spot where lingered the traces of the sun so lately set 
arose ancther sun, in size immeasurably greater than 
the former, and in lustre unlike aught ever seen by 
man before... The orb, not dazzling like the sun of 
earth, but soft and beautiful as a summer moon yet 
brilliant as an archangel’s halo, soared majestically 
upward, And as it soared its path across the 
heavens was oblique. ‘‘ Great God! what portent 
can it be? Knowest thou, O Orlan?” ‘Lo, it 
was foretold,” gloomily answered the other; ‘* wise 
men have said it long ago: but the children of the 
world believed them not. Know thou, then, this 
is that star toward which we are ever tending, ay, 
and have been since the orbits of the universe were 
drawn by the finger of God. Into this star, then so 
small and distant, now so near and appalling, shall 
suns and worlds, the myriad nebulz of heaven, and 
all created things, sooner or later be absorbed. 
Who can withstand the great Will of the Omnipo- 
tent?” And the other answered him not, because 
of the sinking of his soul: so the two were mute. 

And the earth journeyed on ever through space. 
Hour succeeded to hour, and year to year; and yet 
time was not. There was no day, for there was no 
night; only the soft phosphoric brightness of the 
star in which the globe was ever bathed. And the 
two lived together on the carth, and their dwell- 
ing was amidst the snows. And fishes, and the 
wild sea-birds which came to them from beyond the 
great ocean, served them as food. Patiently they 
awaited the disposal of the supreme Will; until 

* The sketch is founded on the well-known fact that 
our sun, with its planets and their satellites, is traveling 
at the rate of 150,000,000 miles a year toward the star 
1 knows ‘co astronomers as A Herculis, 











the companion of Orlan sickened and laid him dewn 
in the wilderness and perished; for his spirit was 
overburdened with awe. And Orlan made him a 
grave in the everlasting snow and covered him from 
sight: and Orlan remained alone upon all the face 
of the wide earth. Very lonely was Orlan then, 
and he prayed that the end might be soon. Yet 
while he prayed he awaited patiently the appoint- 
ed season. 

And evermore the earth journeyed through 
Space, and drew nearer and nearer to the brighter 
sun; for ber own sun had long been lost. At last 
there came a time when the great sun ceased to 
traverse the sky in his wonted course; no longer 
he rose and set, but motionless stood above the 
verge of the horizon ; while, as the earth passed on, 
from the beings of the air around came low sobs 
0 wailing, like the murmurings of the olian 

arp. 

And the angels breathed upon the face of the 
earth, and slowly, silently, the snows dissolved. 
First from the complaining branchlets of the trees, 
then from the sharp gray cliffs of ocean, then from 
the sloping uplands, then from the valleys beneath 
faded the ermine mantle, and with it the biting 
coldness of the long, long winter yielded to the 
mildness of spring. After a weary time there came, 
indeed, the warmth of spring, but without spring’s 
flowers, without spring’s budding leaves. Under 
those frosty coverings, year after year, the recrea- 
tive power of the earth had slept, never to re- 
awaken. Orlan arose and gazed upon the new 
landscape ; and before him, and far, far away on 
either hand, all was barren; barren as the un- 
traveled ocean that dashed its black waves gloom- 
ily behind. From the ground he turned his gaze 
upon the sky. No longer abore the verge of the 
horizon stood the strange orb now ; its lower limb 
dipped deep beneath the blue earth-line, its crest 
soared proudly, menacingly upward, as though it 
would scale the very zenith. There were mark- 
ings upon its bright disc, and dusky shapes of un- 
imagined beings wavered to and fro and held mys- 
terious converse in its awful depths. 

And again the angels breathed upon the earth, 
and spring heightened into the heat of summer. 
And of this heat there was increase, but no abate- 
ment. Over the dark, brown fields, over the bar- 
ren rocks, over the tireless waters, brooded the 
spirit of heat. And his power—as it was foreor- 
dained of old—overcame all nature. For the mov- 
ing clouds sailed the blue sky no longer; and the 
sea-birds came rarely and wearily from across the 
water, and then ceased ; even the untiring ocean 
yielded and grew still, and its billows warred no 
more against the cliffs. In despair Orlan also 
laid himself down upon the parching earth to per- 
ish. He prayed no longer, hoped no longer. But 
from out the throng of murmuring spirits a sweet 
voice cried, *‘ Mortal! thou art immortal ; fear not: 
before all despair not. Endure unto the end ; lo, 
the end is not distant; lo, even now the hour has 
come!"’ A blast as from a furnace swept the land ; 
from its bosom rose a lurid haze darting far and 
wide into the air; the earth glowed like white- 
hot iron, the sea like molten brass; one instant 
the huge star glared before them a cataract of 
flame; the next, it had ingulfed them all; land, 
ocean, sky, one reeking fiery globe, melted into 
atoms in its fierce embrace. 

And angels and demons cried aloud in wild weird 
chorus as the Star of Destruction sped away—away, 
and vanished into space. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 


On Monday, May 28, in the Senate, Senator Dixon 
offered a resolution that the Sergeant-at-Arms be directed 
to remove Thaddeus Hyatt from jail, and permit him to 
pass without restraint within the city of Washington. 
Objection being taken, it was laid over under the rule. 
The Post-office Deficiency Bill was then taken up and 
di Senator H d, of South Carolina, earnest- 
ly opposing a reduction of postage. Speeches were made 
by Senators Grimes and others. Without taking the 
question the Senate adjourned.——In the House a long 
and earnest debate occurred on the Pacific Railroad Bill, 
during which Mr. Phelps's amendment to strike out the 
route through Salt Lake wasrejected. Mr. Stevens, dele- 
gate from Washington Territory, advocated the forma- 
tion of three roads, Northern, Central, and Southern. 
No action was had thereon, An it, offered by 
Mr. Reagan, to the effect that the grantees, within three 
months of the passage.of the act, shall determine the 
amount of capital necessary to complete the road, was 
agreed to. 

On Tuesday, May 29, in the Senate, the Homestead 
Bill, as amended by the House, was taken up and the 
amendments were not concurred with, The Pacific Tele- 
graph Bill and the 
cessively and briefly ben Senators Slideli, 
Benjamin, and Toombs made explanations on the sub- 
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i bjections a 
100 to recommitted. In Committee of the 
‘ashburne delivered a 


of 100 to 87, was. 
Whole, Mr. er poh « 

account public services, vate char- 
porta of "Abi Lineoin, the Hlinois candidate of the Re- 


ublican for the Presidency. 
PYOn Wein , May 30, in the Senate, Senator Slidell 
reported backs 468 bill for the acquisition of Cuba,.and. 
gave notice that he should call it up atthe next session. 
amendment to the Overland 

Kansas bein, 


ato: 
in favor of the admission of that Territory. On motion 
till Monday. 


was lost. 
called up the special order, providi 
person thal be elected Printer, either to the Senate or 
the House, who is not a practical printerof and 
ability; that he shall give bonds as security for 8 
and that the present prices shall be reduced 40 percent. 
Considerable debate ensued. The minority report, signed 
by Messrs. Hindman and Clopton, was read, declaring 
that the office of Printer to the House was vacant. Mr. 
Clopton, of Alabama, was opposed to a public printing- 
office. He defended the President. No question was 
taken on the subject when the House adjourned. 

On Thursday, May 31, in the Senate, Senator Slidell, 
of Louisiana, from the Printing Investigation Committee, 
made a majority report, stating that the payments made 
were without the knowledge of the Government. A mi- 
nority report was presented by Senator King, of New 
York, condemning in the strongest terms the practices 
and operations of public printing. The subject was post- 
poned till to-dav. The Senate, in executive session, then 
rejected the Mexican Treaty.——The House Committee 





on the Judiciary, to whom the Senate bill relative to the 
recaptured Africans was referred, reported the bill back, 
but obtained no action. The Printing bill was taken up 
and discuseed at much length. Mr. Pryor, of Virginia, 
denounced the President for criminal connivance. Mr. 
Burnett, of Kentucky, replied. ‘The bill, which estab- 
lishes a Department of Public Printing, at reduced rates, 
was finally passed—120 to56. In Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. Adams, of Massachusetts, made a speech upon Slay- 
ery ; after which the Post-office Appropriation bill was 
taken up and briefly discussed without action. 

Or Friday, June 1, in the Senate, a resolution in- 
structing the Naval Committee to inquire into the dis- 
position made of the land purchased for a Naval Dépét 
at Brunswick, Georgia, was adopted. The bill amend- 
ing the act relative to private land claims in California 
was taken up and passed. The Post-office Deficiency 
Bill being under discussion, Senator Collamer moved 
an amendment, leaving the Postmaster-General discre- 
tion to judge of the propriety of restoring suspended 
routes; rejected, The amendment of the Finance Com- 
mittee striking out the clause which restores sus- 
pended routes was agreed to, and the bill was passed. 
After an Executive session the Senate adjourned. 
——In the House, the bill adjudging penalties to Mar- 
shals and their deputies for permitting prisoners to cs- 
cape was passed. Mr. Winslow, from the Covode Inves- 
tigating Committee, upor a question of privilege, made 
a statement in regard to << *tain witnesses, which the ma- 
jority of the Committee refused to have called. He was 
answered by Mr. Covode. Mr. Train, of Massachusetts, 
rising to speak on the subject, was interrupted by Mr. 
Houston, of Alabama, who persisted in speaking, not- 
withstanding a universal call to order; whereupon Mr. 
Train remarked that he should * consider himself guilty 
of gross impropriety, both as a member and as a gentle- 
man, were he to continue speaking when he had no right 
to the floor.” Mr. Houston inquired whether the remark 
was intended to apply to him. Mr. Train.replied that it 
did; and then Mr, Houston pronounced him a “ disgrace- 
ful liar and scoundrel." A scene of great violence en- 
sued, in the midst of which Mr. Sherman demanded that 
Mr. Houston should be censured for this language. Aft- 
er a sharp contest, in which the Republicans sustained 
the demand of Mr. Sherman, Mr. Houston made an apol- 
ogy, and the scene and session ended. 


DEATH OF JUDGE DANIEL. 


Hon. Judge Daniel, of the United States Supreme 
Court, died on 30th ult. at Richmond, Virginia, after a 
long illness, 

Judge Peter V. Daniel was born in Stafford County, 
Virginia, in 1785. His ancestors had long resided in 
that State, and were noted, at the time of the Revolu- 
tion, for the zeal with which they advocated resistance 
to the British Government. After receiving the rudi- 
ments of his education from a private tutor, he entered 
Princeton College, where he graduated in 1805. He 
chose the law as a profession, and studied at Richmond 
under Edmund Randolph, to whose daughter he was sub- 
sequently married. In 1808 he was admitted to the bar, 
and in the following year was elected a delegate to the 
Virginia Legislature from Stafford County. He was re- 
elected to that office*in 1810. Two years afterward he 
was elected a member of the Privy Council, and was suc- 
cessively re-elected until the adoption of the new Consti- 
tution in 1830. During a considerable portion of this 
time he was Lieutenant-Governor of the State, and Pres- 
ident of the Council ez oficio. On the adoption of the 
amended Constitution in 1830, when the number of 
members of the Council had been reduced from eight to 
three, he was again elected; but in 1835, when the 
Whigs obtained a majority in the Legislature, he was 
dismissed from office, together with his Democratic 
confréeres. But the Whigs retained their ascendency 
only for a short period, and the next session, when the 
Democrats were victorious, he was restored. Chief-Jus- 
tice Taney having been transferred, in 1834, from the 
office of Attorney-General to the Treasury Department, 
Judge Daniel was pressed by President Jackson to ac- 
cept the vacant post, but he declined. In 1836 Philip P. 
Barbour was transferred from the bench of the United 
States District Court to the Supreme bench, and Presi- 
dent Jackson appointed Judge Daniel to the vacancy. 
Judge Barbour dying in 1540, President Van Buren 
made Judge Daniel his successor. He has held the of- 
fice from that period to the present time. He was 
strongly Democratic in politics, and fully approved of 
the Dred Scott decision of his friend ChiefJustice 
Taney. 

A NEW ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


A new Arctic Expedition sailed from New London, 
Connecticut, on Tuesday, 29th ult., on board of the bark 
George Henry. The expedition is not very numerous, 
for it consists only of Mr. B. F. Hall, of Cincinnati, and 
his Esquimaux guide, Cud-laja-ah. Mr. Hall, who late- 
ly resided in Cincinnati, designs to leave the vessel in 
which he sailed at Sussex Island, taking with him a 
large boat, which bas been constructed expreesly for him, 
and with which he designs to make explorations in the 
region lying between Cape Willoughby and the entrance 
te Fury and Hecla Strait. A crew of five Esquimaux, 
which he will select at Sussex Island, will assist him in 
his researches. Mr. Hall hopes to obtain further traces 
of the party which went with Sir John Franklin. Mr. 
Cornelius Grinnell, of this City, Mayor Harrie, of New 
London, and some of the prominent citizens of that 
place, went down the harbor with Mr. Hall, and returned 
on the tug which towed the vessel to sea. 


THE METHODIST CONFERENCE, 


The proceedings of the Methodist Episcopal General 


Conference last week, at Buffalo, were interesting. On 
The Slavery 


Mr, Slicer, of Baltimore, 


port after certain other members had spoken, without 
further debate. After recess at-noon, Messrs. Hunter 
and Kingsley addressed the Conference for the minority. 
Mr. Durbin‘s substitute was taken from the table and 
rejected, An amendment directing the Bishops to sub- 


mit the new Chapter: to the Annual Conferences 
and the Presiding to the Quarterly Conferences, 
was lost. The new Ch was at length adopted by a 
vote of 154 to 5T. 
SENTENCE ON THE PIRATE NICKS. 
The case of Albert W. Hicks, with che crime 


' the sloop A. Johnson, was 


: of . 
- finally disposed of on let inst..in the United States Cir- 
beh 


cuit Court, Ji Smalley sentenced the prisoner to 
jung on the 18th of July next Bilic's or Bedlow's 
Island, whichever may be. by the United States 
Marshal for that. pusposs. Hicks reesived his sentence 
a ies ich has characterized his conduct 

terview with one counsel, ¢ Tom 
communicative touching his for- 


, of 10 Herald writes: 
oN whom I have in formcr letters 


associated with a pair of bright eyes and a blue poncho. 


-with his five brethren, left the hotel at 





spo: where : 
equivalent ~ *Here ange our friend ;’ and his mare ~~ 
ence attracting a grou spectators, including the wait- 
ersof the rey he xel one of them; *Is Mister —— 
at home’ He was answered in the affirmative, and al- 
most as quickly I was at his side. He did not grect me 
with ‘ Hi-o," which is the Japanese for ‘Good-morning,” 
but said in English, ‘Good-morning—how do you do? 
Following his example, I also replied in the same lan- 
guage, and the words, ‘Quite well, thank you—how are 
vou? ‘Very well,’ answered Namura, which being quite 
satisfactory so far as he was concerned, I addressed my- 


self to his companions, and exchanged with them also. 
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a shake of the hands, after which I invited them to walk 
up stairs, and led the way accordingly. 

“I at first took them into the drawing-room; but the 
rush of ladies and others that followed almost alarmed 
my visitors, and Namura asked, ‘Do all these people 
live in this house? He evidently deemed thein very in- 
trusive. 

** Well, Samura,’ I said, after he and his party had 
taken seats on the sofa and various chairs, ‘how did you 
like the President's dinner on Friday 7 

*** Verv well,’ said he, ‘but not standing. I had to 
stand for two hours.’ 

*** What did the embassadors eat: turtle soup?" 

** Yes, soup." 

“*Vish ¥ I continued, suggestively. 

“*Yes; fish about that size,’ aud he desortbed the 
length and breadth with his hands. 

**Chicken salad ? 

“*Oh yes; ehicken salad—very good.’ 

* * Reast chickens and pigeon ” 

*** Yes; roast chickens and pigeon—both very good." 

** Ale? 

***Oh yes, very good ale, Champagne, and sherry.* 

“ * Strawberries? I queried. When these were first 
Offered to them a fortnight ago, they tasted, but neglect- 
ed them, saying that the fruit was too sour. 

“*Oh yes, strawberries very good, and ice-creams,” 

*** Mustard, of course ” 

“*Yes, mach mustard.’ 

*** And cheese ” 

*** Yes, cheese very good, and butter very good too.’ 

*** What would you like to drink now? I asked. 

***Some ale,’ answered Namura, and ale was accord- 
ingly produced and drank in the drawing-room, notwith- 
standing the unorthodox nature of the proceeding in such 
a plaee.” 


MARRIAGE OF MADAME BODISCO, 


A correspondent of the Herald writes: 

f ™ J have just returned from a spectacle of great inter- 
est, which has stirred the memories and associations of 
as old habitués of Washington more than any thing else 
that has oceurred here for along time. To-day at noon, 
in St. John’s church, Lafayette Square, the Countess Bo- 
disco, widow of the late distinguished and popular Min- 
ister frem Kussia, was married to Captain Douglas Gor- 
don Scott, of Sectland. The ceremony was performed 
by the Rev. Dr. Norwood, of Georgetown, to whose con- 
gregation the bride and her family belonged. The bride 
was given away by President Buchanan. There was a 
quiet simplicity about the whole scene which imparted 
the character rather of a religious than a festive occasion. 
** As the appointed hour approached, most of the mem- 
bers of the diplomatic corps and their families arrived in 
simple morning costume, and mingled with the throng, 
without rezard to place or precedence. A party from the 
executive mansion, including Miss Macalister, of Phila- 
delphia, Miss Buchanan, and Mr. James Buchanan, J 
next came; and soon after, the appearance of Miss Lane 
at the door indicated that she who was to be ‘the ob- 
served of all observers,’ must be near at hand. me- 
diately the President entered with the Countess Bodisco 
leaning ou his arm, while the whole congregation arose. 
They passed down the aisle to their places on tie left of 
the chancel, where they were met by Captain Scott, who 
shook hands cordially with the President, and the cere- 
mony was begun at once by the officiating clergyman. 
There were neither bridemaids nor groomsmen, and the 
whole affair had an air of unusual simplicity.” 

















WEN FIRST MARRIAGE 

Ile adds: **I remember the Countess when she was a 
school-girl in Georgetown—the sweet and lovely Harriet 
Williams, the favorite Queen of every May-day. Her 
father, a worthy merchant of that ancient and respect- 
able burgh, gave her every advantage of education; but 
she was as simple, artless, and unaffected as the daugh- 
ter of an humble citizen could be. Her personal loveli- 
mess was something rich and rare, when the sixteenth 
summer shone on her bright eyes. Her form was a 
godel for a sculptor, so delicate and roundly shaped—a 
dream of beauty seldom realized on earth. The Count 
Bodiseo first saw her among her school companions and 
was at once conquered. He was old, but in excellent 
preservation, and when made up—as he always was 
whenever he appeared before, not only company, but 
his most intimate friends —he made a good figure in the 
most agreeable society, and was highly acceptable, not 
enly in the saloons of the fashionable, but in all well- 
bred circles. His good-nature and intelligence com- 
mended him also to eminent men of all political parties. 
One of his earliest and kindest friends was Henry Clay, 
for whose talents and geniality he had an unbounded 
admiration. Indeed, he loved that great statesman and 
erator.to a degree rather uncommon among men. But 
there was really a strong tincture of romantic sensibility 
about the excellent old Count. He was fond of simple 
pleasures and pure and gnmocent enjoyments. The at- 
tachment of children to him was extraordinary, and 
eould only have been conciliated by that genuine benev- 
elence and tenderness of heart which beamed from his 
countenance and gushed out in his cordial voice. He 
wooed and won the affections of the most beautiful girl 
that had ever been seen in metropolitan circles. His old 
diplomatic colleagnes laughed —some goed-natured ladics 
sneered—the beau monde wondered; but he had his own 
taste, and he made the sweet, young, blooming Harriet 

( Williams his wife." 
ANOTHER DUEL. 


The Savannah Republican of Friday says: “We 
learn that a duel was fought yesterday, at Sereven's 
Perry, between Commodore E. W. Moore, formerly of 
the Texan Navy, and Mr. Charles A. L. Lamar, of this 
city. Commodore Moore is a witness on the part of the 
Government in the trial of J. Egbert Farnham, for pira- 
ey, and it is understood that the difficulty arose from 
some strictures of Mr. Lamar on his testimony, given in 
a few days ago. The challenge was peremptory, and 
the met en the ground, with their respective 
friends, at eight o'eloek in the forenoon. Shots were ex- 
changed with pistols without effect, when John Owens, 





seoond of Mr. Lamar, approached Hamilton Cou- 
per, Msq., the seeond of Commodore Moore, and stated 
that, in behalf cf his friend, he felt it his duty now to say 
that the offense was given under excitement and misap- 
prehension, and that Mr. Lamar regretted and withdrew 
the language that had given rise to the meeting. The 
retraction was accepted as satisfactory; whereupon the 
parties exehanged friendly salutations, and returned to 
the city.” f 

SHOCKING ACCIDENT. 


Monrietta Fuller, daughter of Willis Fuller, of South 
Belchertown, Massachusetts, employed as a weaver in 
the factory, aged about eighteen years, went to a water- 
cask to obtain water for washing. This cask was very 
near an upright shaft and coupling-box, which was re- 
volving at the rate ef over one hundred revolutions per 
minute, and with which the dress of the unfortunate girl 

entangled. With every revolution her head 

struck upon the strong iron frame-work which support- 
ed the regulator, crushing her forehead, and forcing her 
eyes from their sockets, while her body and limbs were 
ingly mangled and broken. The cask and the 
ceiling were covered with the marks of the catastrophe, 
and the body was so firmly bound to the shaft that her 
s.eel skirts were cut with is before she could be lib- 


PERSONAL, 

The Auburn Advertiser says a Committee of leading 
citizens of that plaee called on Mr. Seward, on Saturday 
morning last, and requested him to t to deliver an 
eration on the Fourth of July. Mr. Séward received the 
request very kindly, but said that he must decline the 
invitation for the present year. He added, however, 
that, if living on the Fourtl: of July, 1861, he would then 
cheerfully consent to deliv-r an address to his fellow- 
townsmen, as forty years p-evious to that date he had 
evmmenced his public life, and that occasion would be 
its conclusion. . 

Among the visitors te our city, arrived this morning 
from Mobile, says the New Onseans Picayune of the 25th 
inst., is M. Blondeel von Cuelebroeck, Minister from the 
King of Belgium to the United States, whose particular 
mission is to promote a dircet trade between the cotton 








por.s of the South and the Belgian po We learn that 
his plans have been entered ints very heartily by the 
people of Mobile, and that a Hue is avout to be estab- 
lished between Mobile and Brussele. M. Blondeel is an 
experienced diplomatist, in the service of the sagacious 
Leopold. He has been a great traveler in his time. 

Mr. Everett has at last definitely accepted the honor 
of the Baltimore nomination, and will run as the candi- 
date for the Vice-Presidency of the National Union pa 

Blondin's ropes are stretched acr » gorge at Niag 
ara, between the Suspension Bridge and the Monteagle 
House. The inclosures are also finished, giving accom- 
modations for 20,000 people. 

The Rev. Mr. Corbitt, late the pastor of the Greene 
Street M. E. Church, left for Europe in the Adriatic on 
Saturday last. A number of his friends chartered a steam- 
boat and accompanied him down the Bay. 

It appears that the unsophisticated strangers from Ni- 
phon have allowed themselves to be swindled by the very 
institutions of whose existence we affectionately advised 
them. 























into a mock-auction shop, where some Peter Funk, 
having the fear of the Mikado before eves, sold I 
a pinchbeck watch for $120, the intrinsic value 
might be expressed by asingle numeral. It seems a lit- 
tle singular that of all our loose trowsered ¢ 
Tommy should have allowed himself to be vic 

Jenny Lind Goldschmidt and her husband will leave 
London for Sweden in the early part of June. They will 
make a visit to the north of three or four months in 
length. 

The Right Reverend the Provisional Bishop (Potter) of 
this diocese is about to take a trip to Europe for the bene- 
fit of his health, which has been somewhat impaired by 
his arduous duties during the winter. Me will be absent 
until shortly before the assembly of the 

min the fall. Episcopal act 
this diocese during summer by Bis 
New Hampshire, Whittingham, of Mar; 
Lanoey, of Western New York. 

Died, on the 28th of April, at Chattahoochee, Florida 
while traveling for the benefit of her health, Mrs. Eliza 
P. Russ, wife of Dr. John D. Russ, of New Yor 
R. was highly gifted, both personally and men 
her chief attraction was the benevolence of her nature. 
She will be long and extensively deplored by the poor of 
New York, to numbers of whom she had been a persor 
and constant benefactor. She took a deep interest in the 
public as well as private charities of the city, and was at 
one time an efficient manager of the Prisoner's Home. 
She established and maintained, for two years, a work- 
house for indigent females. In the winter of 1852 and 
1853 she opened a house of refuge for widowed n 
and others, whom misfo: had deprived of the te 
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the directors, the female tl v York 
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in the service of t! 
she fell asleep, ca 
Mrs. Cynthia P. Clapp, of Hart‘or 
against Mr. J. L. Prosser for breac! 
tract. Mrs. Clapp assesses her da 
is said that Mr. Prosser is worth a 
to pay the claim if a jury think it w 
Mr. Prosser recently mart 
Mr. J. E. Chase, agent 
lishes a statement in the B 
only $56 02 of the amount due to the 
in that establishment remains unpaid 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
PARLIAMENT. 

In the House of Lords, on the 14th, the Marquis of 
Normanby moved the production of all correspond- 
ence with British representatives in Italy relative to 
Garibaldi's expedition. 

The Government promised to produce the dispatches. 

In the House of Commons Mr. Gladst 
his measure relative to newspaper posts 
that Sir Rowland Hill's health was such as to require six 
months’ leave of absence. 

Mr. Cardwell stated that the attention of the Govern- 
went had been called to the collection of money being 
m de in Ireland for the use of the Pope, and to enlist- 
ment forthe Papal army. Such proceedings were entire- 
ly irregular, and steps would be taken to check them. 

In the House of Commons, on the 15th, Lord John 
Russell stated that Lord Cowley had received no infor- 
mation from the French Government that France would 
claim further territorial compensation if Sardinian terri- 
tory was extended by the pending movements. 

He also announced that Government had received in- 
formation from St. Petersburg as to the etate of affairs 
in Turkey similar to what appeared under the head of 
* Russia and Turkey; but they had no information as 
te the concentration of a Russian army on the Pruth. 















THE PRIZE-FIGHT AGAIN IN PARLIAMENT. 

On the same day, Lord Lovaine moved for the cor- 
respondence between the Home Secretary and the South- 
eastern Railway Company with respect to the special 
train to the late fight for the championship. He severe- 
ly denounced the conduct of the Company. 

Lord Palmerston protested against the exaggerated ob- 
servations of Lord Lovaine with respect to the parties 
who witnessed the fight. Such matters were certainly 
matters of taste. He made a humorous and characteris- 
tic apology on behalf of those who regarded prize-fight- 
ing as a manly amusement, illustrative of the best qual- 
ities of the British race, 

After some debate, during which several members pro- 
tested against the police being called upon to keep the 
peace, while the Government in that House encouraged 
those who violated it, the subject dropped. 


SETTLEMENT OF THE DISPUTE. 

Belf's Life of the 19th ult, announces that a meeting 
took place between Sayers and Heenan, at that office, 
yesterday, to discuss the means of terminating the dis- 
pute between them, and as to the possession of the cham- 
pion’s belt. It was ultimately agreed that two new belts 
—exact counterparts of the one so much coveted—should 
be made, the money for the purpose to be raised by pub- 
lic subscription. Each of the candidates is to head the 
list for that held by his opponent. The old belt will re- 
main in the possession of the proprictor of Bell's Life, 
to be fought for by whoever may aspire to the honor of 
wearing it. 

Sayers has engaged to retire from the Ring. 


DEATH OF LADY BYRON. 


Lady Byron is dead. She was born May 17, 1792, and 
was married to Lord Byron January 15, 1816. During 
her engagement Lord Byron, in a letter, thus describes 
her: ** Yesterday a very pretty letter from Annabella, 
which I answered. What an odd situation and friend- 
ehip is ours! without one spark of love on either side, 
and produced by circumstances which generally led to 
coldness on one side, and aversion on the other. She is 
a very superior woman, and very little spoiled, which is 
strange—an heiress—a girl of twenty—a peeress that is 
to be in her own right—an only child and a savante, who 
has always had ber own way. She is a poetess, a mathe- 
matician, and yet withal very kind, generous, and gen- 
tle, with very little —— Any other head would 
be turned with half her acquisitions and a tenth of her 
advantages." She was the only daughter of Sir Ralph 
Milbanke Noel, and succeeded, November, 12, 1556, to 
the barony of Wentworth. Her union with Byron, as 
might be expected of a marriage without love, was un- 
happy. She had one child, Ada, married to the Earl of 
Lovelace. Lady Byron was of a liberal disposition, and 
among her philanthropic gifts was $350 for the K: 
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Emigration Society. Her daughter Ada, wio died be- 
fore her, inhegited remarkable mental qualities—among 
others, w ta-ic tur mathematics, and was the particalar 
friend of Mrs. Somerville, the astronomer. 

TUE QUEEN'S DRAWING-KOOM, 

Queen Victoria, as usual, held a drawing-room to cele- 
brate her birthday. It will be satisfactory to th 
to know that her Majesty wore a train of wh 
silk, trimmed with ruches of crape, white ro 
white bugles, the petticoat, with crape over whit 
trimmed to correspond; while her head-dress was c« 
posed of a diadem of opals and diamonds, whit 
ers, and white crape vail. The 
train of rich white 
and bows of ribbon; 
bouillonne of tulle 
head-dress ec 
and came 
cess Mary « 
and bordered with pink, trimmed with Mechlin la 
bouquets of flowers, and silver cord; 
pink glacé eilk, covered with puffings of 



















rincess Alice 














some tunic of Brussels lace; the corsa, nd 

ornaments, pearls, and diamonds. The head-d: wis 
a diadem of diazsnonds, feathers a r tulie vail 
All these toilets being of a simple inexpensive char- 
acter, they will be peculiarly fi the American 





market, aud we may hope to sve them at once adopted. 
FRANCE. 
SYMPATHY FOR GARIBALDI, 
The Opinione Nationale heads t sul 
Garibaldi with 500 franc } 
printers add 315 
nds 1000 fra 
the” Zouaves, ¢ 
remarkable Ictter: 














Garibaldi. Wi 
journal, of which 
to be allowed t 






may I serve triba 
French Govern 
(with authorization) und , re’ 

is awaited by upward of 10,000 men, who are ready to 
start with nx 








* An ex-non-commiss ed officer of the Fi n 
ment of Zouaves, « 1 by ere 
“ y 
Morea 





GALRIBALDI AND THE PRINCE IMPERIAL, 


A Paris letter, describing the Féte de UA i, 





motion was caused thr 
Prince ling 
and near, a 
ral sweep. ‘I 
ns in their usual livery, advanced at 
The carriage was an 1 
! four horses, with post 
alry i but never interposing themselves be- 
tween the carriage and the spectators. The litt! 

who is now growing 
leaned over the door of the vehicle, and s 
vith a look of interest that vast and well-o 
tude, over whom he might one day be called to h 
sway. The intelligence from Sicily was still fresh in the 
ninds of the people, ar f s: on- 
eous outbreak, a cry arose and ead like wildfire 
ghout that dense throng, i 
Garibaldi and the Prince Imperial were commingled 
* Vive Garibaldi le Liberateur—Vive le Prince Impenal ” 
What association or connection there was between the 
two personages I do not exactly see, but I gi 
ple fact. Shortly after, when the excitement 
ginning to pass away, the Emperor and Empress, with 
their magnificent cortege, suddenly broke on the scene. 
They were seated in a very low carriage, and as it passed 
slowly down the avenue the imperial visages and those 
of the crowd were almost in juxtaposition. Again the 
ery of ‘ Garibaldi! Garibaldi!’ was heard, and this time 
combined with visas for the head of the state. The Em- 
peror must bave almost believed himself again at Milan, 
when the shouts of the multitude united in the same as- 
sociation of Garibaldi with himself." 


A DRAMATIC TALE, 


A suit has been commenced in the French Courts, the 
incidents developed in which will set the brains of the 
dramatists in a whirl, and give work to their pens. The 
stery runs thus: 

“ Nearly thirty years ago a widow lady, of a noble and 
powerful Huguenot family residing in the south of France, 
placed her child with a gardener's wife, who was to act 
as its foster-mother and nurse. One day, as the young 
heir was sporting before the door, and the gardener's 
child was lying on a bed in the cottage, the nurse heard 
the wheels of a carriage, and immediately suspected that 
the mother of her young charge was coming to see her 
son. In her flurry she snatched up the heir, but slipping, 
let him fall upon a heap of stones, breaking his right arm 
and collar-bone. In her terror she rushed to her husband, 
who advised her to stow away the screaming victim un- 
der the bed-clothes, and, taking his garments, he placed 
them on his own child, and boldly stood at the door to 
wait the lady's coming. Contrary to the usual casual 
glance given by her on her previous visits, the lady-mo- 
ther was so struck at the change in her darling, to the 
lean, brown, hungry-looking babe which she beheld in 
the place of her own plump baby, that, vexed and exas- 
perated beyond measure, she seized the child in her 
arms, and bade the postillion drive away. The gardener 
and his wife were terribly frightened, but decided to go 
the next day to the chateau and make an explanation. 
Yo their further consternation they found on the next 
morning that the lady was gone, and had taken away 
the child. Years sped on, and the family did not return, 
while the ignorant cottagers, influenced by terror, never 
dared to stir in the matter, until the gardener’s wife, on 
her death-bed, recently made a full confession. In the 
mean time, the cottager's child has passed his life as a 
member of one of the noblest families of France, has 
been attached to an embassy, and now holds a desirable 
official position ; while the real heir has spent his youth 
in discipline and privation as a soldier in Algeria. The 
latter now brings suit to recover his property and title.” 

Rerryer, probably the mostdamous lawyer in France, 
has been engaged for the defense. 

WHAT BECOMES OF CIGAR ENDS. 

A young girl was recently arrested in Paris for selling 
what was supposed to be smuggled tobacco, but she posi- 
tively refused to say where she lived, and it was suspected 
that she was connected with a regular gang, carrying on 
their fraudulent practices on a large scale. It having 
been afterward discovered ‘that the parents of the girl 
resided at Belville, a Commissary of Police went to the 
spot indicated, which he found to be an isolated house, 
communicating with a garden, and well calculated for any 
illicit operations. Having knocked and rung several times 
without having been able to obtain admission, the Com- 
missary, in a loud voice, ordered the door to be forced. 
This order produced the desired effect, for the door was 
opened by aman. On entering the place, a strong smell 
of tobacco was perceived, and lying about were a quantity 
of wrappers with labels of different kinds, such as Mary- 
land, Levant, Virginia, ete. In an adjeining room was 
a woman lying in bed, apparently very ill, and the Com- 
missary did not disturb her, but proceeded with his search 
through the other parts of the premises, where all kinds 
of apparatus for the manufacture of spurious cigars, and 
also a quantity of powdered wood, chipping: of burned 
leather, and other substances, intended to be used in 
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| making a composition sold as snuff, were found. On 
| again entering the room where the woman lay, the Com- 
missary, who had begun to entertain suspicion that her 
illness was feigned, and that she had thrown herself on 
the bed to conceal something under her, ordered her to 

t ; 1 last did, and beneath the mattress he 

1 k filled with endsof partly burned cigars, 
probably picked up in the streets or cafés, and which 
f the manufacture of new ones, The 
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ITALY. 
VICTORY OF THE INVADERS, 
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void of terror. The hectic color remains on his cheek, 
and it is hard to persuade one's self that he has passed 
away. He ceased to breathe without the least struggie.” 





A FAITHLESS CONSUL. 

The Boston Transcript says: “ Letters from Italy, re- 
ceived by the steamer Arabia, report that Mr. Henry H. 
Barstow, the American Consul at Palermo, has been 
guilty of an act of perfidy, which will forever brand him 
with infamy. This misrepresentative of a land of liberty 
was instrumental in betraying Father Ottavio Lanza, 

ne of the noblest of men and purest of patriots, into the 
hands of the agents of the vilest and most tyrannical des- 
potism on the globe. The accounts state that, on the 11th 
of April, Palermo was startled with the report of the ar- 
rest of Father Lanza, by American intervention, on board 
a merchant vessel, bearing the ‘stripes and stars," and 
that the act was committed by the agency of Mr. Bar- 
stow, the American Consul! The diplomatic corps at 
Palermo have refused to hold any further communication 
with this traitor against humanity—this aider and abettor 
of the despotism of the second Bomba, who thus prosti- 
tutes his official position. If one quarter part of the 
stories reported about this Barstow are true, he should be 
at once dismissed from the service of a free republic, and 
suffer the official as well as the social disgrace awarded 
to renegades." 

CANADA. 

RAILROAD CAR FOR THE PRINCE OF WALES, 

The editor of the Hamilton Canada West Speetator has 
inspected the railroad car intended for the use of the 
Prince of Wales and suite on the Great Western Rail- 
way. Hesays: ‘In its size and outside appearance the 
car will be similar to an ordinary first-class car, excent 
in its painting, a part of which will be the Prince ef 
Wales's arms, and some beautiful paneling. The prin- 
cipal feature of the inside is the spacious salon, 26 feet 
long by 9 feet wide. The sides, ends, and partition ef 
the room are richly ornamented with pedestal, cornice, 
pilaster, and entablature complete. The windows are 
surmounted by a silk upholstery panel and hung with 
drapery. Over the door at each end of the salon is 
placed the Prince of Wales's coronet and feathers, carved 
in wood. With this as its centre runs a fluted silk 
panel, in shape like an extended fan, while in place of 
windows two large mirrors will be suspended each side 
of the deor-way. The furniture will be constructed of 
blister or bird's-eye maple; the sofas and chairs are of 
the style of Louis XIV. and XV. Next to the salon, on 
either side of the car, is the dressing-room and wash- 
room, which will be fitted up with every regard to com- 
fort and convenience. A her end of the car is the 
ante-chamber, 14 feet | This room will be plainer 
than the principal salon, but by no means deficient in 
elegance and taste." 








MEXICO. 
PROGRESS OF THE REVOLUTION, 

The steamship Pocahontas, from V Cruz the 16th 
ult., arrived in New Orleans on the 28d. Her news is 
important. Uraga, with a considerable force, some 6000 
or 7000 men, was advancing on the capital, Miramon 
had collected all his available forces, and on the 10th 
marched out to meet him. The next news will, in all 
probability, bring us tidings of a great battle between 
the contending parties. The ou each side are 
about equal; but the Liberals sre I to have a more 
numerous artillery. Miramon had with him, as prison- 
er, President Zuloaga, Zuloaca issued, a few days pre- 
viously, a decree depriving Miramon of his post as Pres- 
ident substitute, whereupon that personage had him 
risoned, and on his departure from the 
» accompany the army, obliging him, 
1 State, to march in his court-dress, 
La Vega has not been executed, as had been 
but was a prisoner at San Luis Potosi, 
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mon two days before leaving the capit 
Gabriac, the French Minister, left the City of Mexic 
the Sth, and was at Jalapa at the latest accounts, wait- 
ing for means to reach the coast. He is said to have 
made quite a fortune during his residence in the coun- 
try. The Trait @ Union of Vera Cruz has beep stopped 
for waut of printers. 
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NAPLES AND MESSINA. 


WE publish herewith views of the cities of Mes- 
sina and Naples, from recent pictures. They are 
of peculiar interest at the present time, and will be 
still more valuable as the war which has com- 
menced in Southern Italy progresses. 


NAPLES, 


The city of Naples needs no description. Ina 
former number of this journal we said of it : 

Fancy a city of some 450,000 inhabitants, of 
whom 18,000 are priests, 40,000 idlers, 4000 law- 
yers, and nearly 80,000 prisoners of state, locked 
up in some of the five hundred and thirty royal 
prisons! Fancy this city in a state of chronic 


siege, with the guns of its forts constantly pointed, | 


not upon its enemies, but upon its people! Fancy 


a government consisting of a priest-ridden king, | 


cruel, treacherous, and faise ; maintaining his pow- 
er by the aid of Swiss and German guards, most of 
whom are kidnapped, contrary to law, in the south- 
ern German States and Switzerland ; so miserable 
an administrator that no department of the govern- 
met makes the least pretense to efficiency but the 
police, which has its spies every where, and is said 
to be as perfect as Fouché’s; so blind to facts that 
he believes he is a blessing to his people, and calm- 
ly expects that God will scatter his enemies! Fi- 
nally, fancy a people systematically trained in idle- 
ness, servility, and ignorance ; denied the privileges 
of wholesome education and the use of books ; forced 
to kneel at the feet of the Jesuits, and taught from 
their childhood that rebellion against their author- 
ity involves not only eternal damnation but present 
punishment; educated in contempt for the laws 
and indifference to every virtue that can exalt the 
race! Such is Naples. 

Let us look at it in detail. The traveler who 
walks through Toledo or Chiaja for the first time, 
on a sunny day in the cooler months, is amazed at 
the evidences of life and happiness which he sees. 
Fifty thousand people, they say, throng Toledo 
(the Broadway of Naples) daily. Every trade un- 
der the sun is carried on in the open street. There 
are shoemakers and tailors at their benches ; scribes 
inditing love-letters for amorous swains; begging 
monks proving clearly that all who do not give 
them a carline will be served up hot in another 
world; women plucking poultry or cleaning vege- 
tables; quack doctors forcing their panaceas down 
the throats of peasants from the Abruzzi; cooks 
roasting and frying at great fires on the sidewalk; 
mothers combing their children’s hair, or turning 


them up and whipping them; old women on| 


crutches singing airs from Lucia, and old men re- 
citing Ariosto with much fervor; water-sellers 
bawling iced water ; pious minstrels playing dole- 
ful bagpipes under a statue of the Virgin; Sicilian 
girls dancing the tarantella with uncommon vigor ; 
friars roaring that they only want a gran more to 
save a soul from hell; boys fighting for water- 
melons; exchange tables loaded with copper; 
lemonade-stands surmounted by triumphal arches, 
bedizened with gold paper and wreaths of flowers; 
macaroni-dealers ladling huge masses of the smok- 
ing delicacy out of caldrons, and beseeching the 


crowd not to let it cool ; more monks, tinkling lit- | 


tle bells, and knocking Punch and the conjuror 
over as they hurry past 
with a dead man; ladies 


that classic sea, whose shores are so 
remarkable for the variety of beautiful 
scenery it presents. 


THE INSURRECTIONS. 

The signal for Garibaldi’s interfer- 
ence was insurrections throughout Sic- 
ily. The following summary of news 
gives a fair picture of the state of af- 
fairs : 

The Messinese, like the rest of the Sicil- 
ians, had borne their wretched treatment 

till they could bear it no longer, and on the 
| 8th ultimo the inhabitants of the city rose, 

but were overpowered and driven into the 
| country. A great number of soldiers, gens 
d’armes, and citizens were killed and 
wounded, but the numbers have not been 
| correctly ascertained. A report having got 
abroad that the rising in Palermo, which 
| had taken place some days previously, had 

been quelled, the idea of a successful rev- 
| olution was for the time abandoned, and 
}the citizens gradually returned to their 
| houses. On the nights of the 10th ard 12th 
| ultimo attacks were made on the city by 
| the troops, and many persons were killed in 
| their houses. There was both musketry and 
| cannon fire, and the soldiers appear to have 
| fired right and left, without any apparent 
| object; indeed, the troops were to be dread- 
ed even by peaceable citizens, The British 
and French Consuls, in the first place, made 
| remonstrances against the bombardment, 
but the Commandant informed them that 
they were at liberty to take refuge in the 
arsenal, that he had no discretion to spare 

the town if any necessity arose, and, in fact, 
| a proclamation was published to that effect. 

On the cannonade taking place the Consuls 

protested in very strong terms. To show 
| with what caprice the soldiers acted, it may 
| be stated that a Swiss citizen was wounded 
as he was coming out of a monastery, where 
| he had been paying a visit, and on being 
| taken to the guard-house was shut up for 
| three days. An officer was said to have 
| been shot by one of his own men; in fact, 
the reign of terror had been established by 
| the army itself. 





The last intelligence from Messina says there was 
scarcely a person to be met with in the streets. There 
were, however, numbers of soldiers parading the town in 
all directions. Bills were posted on the houses and shops 
to the effect, “ This is French property," ‘‘ This is En- 
glish property," etc., and many persons had sought ref- 
uge with the various Consuls, as being the safest place 
of abode. There can be no doubt that numerous un- 
armed and quiet people have been shot by the troops, and 
| the conduct of the authorities has been rather to provoke 
|} a revolution than to quell one. 

The insurrection at Palermo broke out on the 4th ult. 
| It was announced to the people by a loud report of mus- 
| ketry. The police, well aware that in the church and in 
| the stores of Gancia (a convent at the east end of the 
| capital) men, ammunition, and arms had been assem- 
| bled, made an onset against the place, which they had 
| previously encompassed all round. Cannon were reared 

in that part of the marine plain which looks in a straight 
line toward the main door of the church. The doors 
were thrown down on the first discharge, and a storm- 
ing party of troops and policemen advanced. They 
were received by volleys of musketry ; but the defenders 
inside were but forty. A few of them fell dead; several 
| others were wounded ; some made their escape over the 








roof; others sought a refuge in the sepulchral vaults; 
thirteen were taken, and these, laden with chains, were 
led to prison, followed by thirty of the monks, who were 
dragged along with the prisoners. Arms, ammunition, 
and a wooden cannon with iron hoops were found in the 
church and store-rooms, The soldiers then carried hav- 
oc and fire throughout the building ; nothing was spared. 
A silver crucifix was broken to pieces by these Christian 
soldiers, who shared the fragments among them. They 
took the golden ‘ pixis’’ from the tabernacle, strewing 
its contents—the consecrated wafers or hosts—on the 
ground. Some fighting was still going on at Purrazzi, 
and musket-shots were heard all along that line as far as 
the St. Antonino Gate. The fire ceased in a few hours, 
and the cry, ‘‘ Vive il Rd!" announced the complete vic- 
tory of the troops. The soldiers had driven before them 
a few of the insurgents at Purrazzi, and had then fired 
at random all along that line as far as the abovemen- 
tioned gate, either through fear or with a view to strike 
terror among the unoffending population. The Lady 
Abbess of the Basta del Monte, out of the Macqueda 
Gate, and a chaplain in his gown and surplice, were 
dragged in chains to prison, because, unaware of any 
guilt in the matter, they had suffered the bells of the 
church to summon the faithful to the usual service. 
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On the 5th ult. the soldiers again attacked Purrazzi, | to the effect that the outbreak at Pale 
where not a living soul was left; they battered with can- | come, was a false one; for the fighti: 
non the villas of Furno and Montegna, which had been | the 12th, when the insurgepts were de 
previously sacked; those tenements burned for three | and twenty-five of them taken prison 
days. They slew on this occasion a woman who was fly- The massacres, fires, ami depreda’ 
ing before them with an infant in arms—they slew mo- | Royal troops have been gdilty in Sic 
ther and child. They killed seven women in their} unheard of. Whole towns of 5000 to 
houses, firing at them long after they had secured their | stroyed and the populatia@ eut to | 
easy victory. | villas and the magnificent palaces of 

The next day fifty of the insurgents hoisted three tri-| all in ashes. Military exerutions ar 
color flags on a mound two miles west of Palermo, at a | day,and no one knows whe they will 
place called Baida. A battalion of Chasseurs attacked | ers are shot in batches of fourteen 
them; the fire lasted about four hours without much | time. 
harm on either side; for the troops, notwithstanding 
their numerical superiority, kept at cannon-shot distance 
from the insurgents. These latter removed their ban- We mentioned the lealing poin 
ners and retired, in good order, to the neighboring height | expedition in our last sumber. 
of Monte Cuccio. The soldiers wreaked their wrath upon | now coming to hand. The follow 
the luckless monastery and hospital of Baida, which they | eg > 
charged with having sheltered the insurgents in the | day and proclamation were issued 
night and supplied them with drink. Two of the monks Mar, 1980, ow moart 
were killed; and the patients in the hospital were thrown | Onper or THe Day.—Corps de Cha 
on the ground with the beds overturned upon them. | The mission of this corps will be, as 
The victorious troops encamped at Bocca di Falco | based upon the most complete abneg 

The report that had reached the Messinese on the Sth, | ject of regenerating our country. Th 
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in Parisian dresses, peas- 
ant girls in scarlet rags; 
lazaroni in every corner, 
lying, crouching, squat- 
ting, running, sleeping, 
laughing, fighting, picking 
pockets; and an array of 
carriages, corricoli, omni- 
buses, cavaliers, tearing 
and dashing along at a fu- 
rious rate, as though colli- 
sions were impossible and 
hones could not be broken. 


MESSINA. 


Messina, as every one 
knows, is one of the two 
large towns in Sicily. It 
ie situated on the northeast 
coast, opposite to Calabria, 
from which it is separated 
by the channel of the Faro, 
here about four miles wide. 
The town of Messina is built 
partly on the slope of a 
steep hill, and partly along 
the sea-shore at the foot of 
it. The port is formed by 
a strip of sandy beach pro- 
jecting into the sea at the 
south side of the city, and 
sweeping round in the form 
of a semicircle. On this 
narrow track of land are 
the citadel, the lazaretto, 
the light-house, and the 
Castle of Salvatore at the 
entrance of the harbor, 
which faces the north. 
The larger part of the town 
rises in the form of a cres- 
cent, on the west side of 
the harbor, which is more 
than two miles in circum- 
ference, and is one of the 
best in the Mediterranean. 
The view over the chan- 
nel, the opposite coast of 
Calabria, with its towns 
and villages, and the lofty 
Apennines bebind them, 
and, on the other side, the 
low promontory of Faro, 
with its tower, advancing 
into the sea as if to meet 
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the Italian coast, form a 
splendid landscape, which 
is one of the finest even in 
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t the outbreak at Palermo had been over- 
se one; for the fighting continued up to 
whe insurgents were defeated at Morreale, 
of them taben prisoners. 

s, fires, ani depredations of which the 
ve been guilty in Sicily are something 
hole towns of 5000 to 6000 souls are de- 
» populati@ cut to pieces. The finest 
agnificent palaces of the aristocracy are 
lilitary ex@rutions are the order of the 
knows whet they will end. The prison- 
batches of fourteen and eighteen at a 


RIBALDI'§ EXPEDITION. 


| 


| 


ed the lealing points of Garibaldi’s | 


our last sumber. The details are 
yhand. The following order of the 
mation were issued and publishe:’ 
Mar, 18, ow soarv Tue “ Prewonre 

| Day.—Corps de Chasseur des ‘Alpes,— 
this corps will be, as it was heretofore, 
most complete abnegation with the ob- 
ting our country. 


The brave Chasseurs | steamers of war, and 


have served and will serve their country with the dev 
tion and discipline of the best troops in the world with- 
out hoping for any other reward than that of an unspot- 
ted conscience. They are attracted to the service by no 
offers of rank, honors, or rewards. When the danger is 
over they will retire to their simple private life; but now 
that the hour of combat has come, Italy beholds them 
in the front rank, joyous and determined, ready to shed 
their blood. ‘he war cry of the Chasseurs des Alpes is 
the same now as it was on the banks of the Ticino: * Jta- 
lia et Vittorio Emmanuele and this cry raised by us 
will strike terror into all the enemies of Italy. 





T ANDING AT MARSALA,. 


The 7 

( a correspondent, under date of the 12th of 
nounces the arrival on that morning of her Maj- 

s steamer Intrepid from Marsala, with intelligence 

1 the landing thereat on the 11th of a band of 2000 Ital- 
ians, under Garibaldi, who immediately pushed on tc 
Calata Fimi and Alcomo, where the insurgents are con- 
centrated, and will, it is hoped, hold their ground. These 
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tories of Messrs. Woodhou 
subjects, to protect whom ar 
war (supposed to be the Scylla 
the Sth of May the Neapolit gun-b 
Malta in forty hours from Palermo, reported t 
dispatched to overtake and 
and to ascertain whether there be any truth in the re- 
ported fitting out of a private expedition at Malta against 
After communication with her consul she put t 

sea on the same night. The result, adds our « 

ent, of this visit will scarcely be worth the fuel ¢ 
Only two individuals, and these of no note, have recently 
left Malta with a view while 
the only fugitive who has reached these shores is an old 
lady, who landed clandestinely on the n the night 
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writes on the 8th instant: 





of the 7th of May, from whom the Neapolitan Govern- | 


Ac- 
the 


ment can scarcely have had much cause of alarm. 
counts from Palermo to the 6th, and from Messina ¢ 


Italians had no sooner landed than three Neapolitan | Sth of May, report the insurgents as concentrating near 


another private vessel chartered by 


Marsala."’ 


A private letter from Marsala says: 


While on shore to-day, about 2.30 « 
the afternoon, we entered a café In 
minutes several fellows entered — sor 
red, others in plain clothes, all armed 
muskets and bayonets. 
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STATE OF PALERMO AND NAPLES. 


The Nay les corresp ndent of the 


in Palermo tells me t 


A person wh 
: Ss we 


Friday, at four o'clock, 
cannon removed from 
four o'clock, they had been replaced, as 
had taken place the night before « 
cavalry, he heard, had suffered much, and indeed beyond 
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the street; but Saturday, 


a row or two 


itside the gates. The 


Palermo the state of things was awful. An order to 
open the shops was posted on the walls, and every thing 
was compulsory. When the insurrection broke it in 
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lrapaui the prisoners were liberated from Favignana, 
and joined the patriots. The Bagnio of Favignana is as 
notorious as the Bastile of Paris. Of the interior little 
that was precise was known; but the insurrection was 
far from having been put down. Dispatches just arrived 
na announce that all was tranquil, and that 
the ate of siege was taken off on the 3d instant. A 
proclamation, which owea its origin to 
1 been published in both places. Arms 
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er riven up directly, and lists of the names of 
persons in arr r supposed to be 60, were to be affixed 
to all public places for fifteen days. If the persons whose 
names were therein entered did not appear and have 


their names struck out they would be liable to be tried 














by court-martial and shot. If a chief were to be bronyht 
by any one, his captor would have 100 ducats reward ; 
fa cor n the capt 1 have 50 ducata. 

Letters from Naples to the 12th inst. state that 

on the previous Thursday a demonstration took 
place at Palermo. An mense crowd assembled, 
shouting ‘ Vive I'Italia “Viva Emmanuele !” 
}** Viva Napoleone! Women of the highest rank 


| excited the men and insulted 


| been published signed by the Governor of Sicily 





| the soldiers, who fired 


several shots The garrison had been ordered to 
remain in their barracks. Fresh reinforcements 
are about to be dispatched. A proclamation had 


Prince Castelcicala, stating that in view of the 
| grave and sanguinary misdeeds and of the plun- 
| dering which had taken place at Cemina, Petralia, 





| ** 4 basso il Ct 


, Cac Vicari, and Portecillo, the car- 


detention of arms by any band is prohib- 


camo, 








r letter of the 11th from Palermo 


a gentleman who writes thus: 


is from 














On Su last there were two or three demonstra- 

s in the « h The steamer whicl as to have 
eft yesterday h) v letain by the Government 
s ‘ T the night last to cruise in search 
‘Ga ba las yet been found. We have 





n ever during the last two days mn 
nstrations, and yesterday and the evening be 








fore the people, on being d on, got foul of the sbirrt 
with kniv and wounded and killed several. Some of 
the people also were wounded, and we are approaching 
by degrees to a Sicilian Vespers. The people were never 
more united, and are beginning to get desperate. The 


squadri likewise had a rub with the troops near Balestreri, 
t We have this from a good 
that the 10th Regiment of the Line at the 
wed symptoms of disaffection, and cried out, 
ete. So that by degrees you will 

take the course predicted by 
1e reports about Garibaldi have 
» confusion, and the evening 

steamers were again put into requisi- 
in every direction. The Eletrico came 
The demonstrations are no 

and the Toledo, but in the Mac- 
The Government is greatly 

rders have been sent to Avellino to 
reign regiment—Austrian) to hold 
rdeparture. A report prevails that a tele- 
litan Consul at Tunis had been re- 
“4 expedition of Garibaldi, con- 
1, was there. 


the eastward of Palermo. 
as also 


» sl 





nnell 


see things are beginning to 













3d regiment (the f 
If ready f 


ncing that th 





WHERE GARIBALDI LANDED. 


Marsala, where Garibaldi has landed, is a port 
of Sicily, situated about ninety-five miles from 
Palermo. It belongs to the province, of Trapani, 
which extends, as well as the province of Palermo 
id that of Messina, along the north coast of the 
arsala carries on a large business in the 
wine which bears its name. 
It also deals in corn, fruit, 
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= cotton, and salt. The pop- 
ulation is about twenty 
thousand. It possesses a 
number of foreign commer- 
cial houses, the most im- 
portant of which are En- 
glish. It was a flourishing 
pla e under the 
and its prosperity was main-~ 
tained until the close of the 
15th century. In 1532 the 
port was filled up, by order 
| of Charles V., to prevent 
the fleet of Soliman II. from 
getting possession of it. It 
has never completely re- 
covered from that disaster, 
and vessels of large tonnage 
can notenter. The attack 
on Marsala indicates the 
plan conceived Gari- 
baldi. He carries the strug- 
gle on the north coast of the 
island, where all the strong 
places are situated, and 
approaches those positions 
which, if seized on by him, 
will give decisive results. 
On the other hand, the Ne- 
apolitan army appears to be 
prepared for an energetic 
lefense. It had receiv 
information of the att 

and a good road he 

formed to unite t 

on the coast, so th. 

centration of troo, 

be readily and proms.) ~- 
fected. 

As we go to press, a ru- 
mor is current that a bat- 
tle has taken place between 
the invaders and the royal 
troops ata place about eight 
miles from Palermo. This, 
however, lacks confirma- 
tion. As soon as Garibal- 
di's force is ready, he will 
undoubtedly march on Pa- 
lermo; but hardly enough 
time had elapsed, when the 
Africa sailed, for news to 
have arrived of his having 
done so. Our readers will 


tomans, 








by 





find some further intelli- 
gence on the subject in the 
news pages vhich we 
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NAPLES AND MESSINA. 


WE publish herewith views of the cities of Mes- 
sina and Naples, from recent pictures. They are 
of peculiar interest at the present time, and will be 
still more valuable as the war which has com- 
menced in Southern Italy progresses. 


NAPLES, 
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The city of Naples needs no description. Ina 
former number of this journal we said of it: 

Fancy a city of some 450,000 inhabitants, of 
whom 18,000 are priests, 40,000 idlers, 4000 law- 
yers, and nearly 90,000 prisoners of state, locked 
up in some of the five hundred and thirty royal 
prisons! Fancy this city in a state of chronic 
siege, with the guns of its forts constantly pointed, 
not upen its enemies, but upon its people! Fancy 
a government consisting of a priest-ridden king, 
cruel, treacherous, and false ; maintaining his pow- 
er by the aid of Swiss and German guards, most of 
whom are kidnapped, contrary to law, in the south- 
ern German States and Switzerland ; so miserable 
an administrator that no department of the govern- 
ment makes the least pretense to efficiency but the 
police, which has its spies every where, and is said 
to be as perfect as Fouché’s; so blind to facts that 
he believes he is a blessing to his people, and calm- 
ly expects that God will scatter his enemies! Fi- 
nally, fancy a people systematically trained in idle- 
ness, servility, and ignorance; denied the privileges 
of wholesome education and the use of books ; forced 
to kneel at the feet of the Jesuits, and taught from 
their childhood that rebellion against their author- 
ity involves not only eternal damnation but present 
punishment; educated in contempt for the laws 
and indifference to every virtue that can exalt the 
race! Such is Naples. 

Let us look at it in detail. The traveler who 
walks through Toledo or Chiaja for the first time, 
on a sunny day in the cooler months, is amazed at 
the evidences of life and happiness which he sees, 


Fifty thousand people, they say, throng Toledo | 


{the Broadway of Naples) daily. Every trade un- 
der the sun is carried on in the open street. There 


that classic sea, whose shores are so 
remarkable for the variety of beautiful 
scenery it presents. 


THE INSURRECTIONS. 


The signal for Garibaldi’s interfer- 
ence was insurrections throughout Sic- 
ily. The following summary of news 
gives a fair picture of the state of af- 
fairs : 
| The Messinese, like the rest of the Sicil- 
| ians, had borne their wretehed treatment 

till they could bear it no longer, and on the 

8th ultimo the inhabitants of the city rose, 
| but were overpowered and driven into the 

country. A great number of soldiers, gens 

d’armes, and citizens were killed and 
| wounded, but the numbers have not been 
correctly ascertained. A report having got 
| abroad that the rising in Palermo, which 
| had taken place some days previously, had 
| been quelled, the idea of a successful rev- 
| olution was for the time abandoned, and 
| the citizens gradually returned to their 
| houses. On the nights of the 10th and 12th 
ultimo attacks were made on the city by 
| the troops, and many persons were killed in 
| their houses. There was both musketry and 
| cannon fire, and the soldiers appear to have 
| fired right and left, without any apparent 
| object; indeed, the troops were to be dread- 
| ed even by peaceable citizens, The British 
and French Consuls, in the first place, made 
remonstrances against the bombardment, 
but the Commandant informed them that 
| they were at liberty to take refuge in the 
| arsenal, that he had no discretion to spare 
| the town if any necessity arose, and, in fact, 
| a proclamation was published to that effect. 
On the cannonade taking place the Consuls 

protested in very strong terms. To show 
| with what caprice the soldiers acted, it may 

be stated that a Swiss citizen was wounded 
| as he was coming out of a monastery, where 
he had been paying a visit, and on being 
| taken to the guard-house was shut up for 
| three days. An officer was said to have 
| been shot by one of his own men; in fact, 
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are shoemakers and tailors at their benches ; scribes | the reign of terror had been established by 
inditing love-letters for amorous swains ; begging | the army itself. 


monks proving clearly that all who do not give 
them a carline will be served up hot in another 
world; women plucking poultry or cleaning vege- 
tables ; quack doctors forcing their panaceas down 
the throats of peasants from the Abruzzi; cooks 
roasting and frying at great fires on the sidewalk ; 
mothers combing their children’s hair, or turning 
them up and whipping them; dld women on 
crutches singing airs from Lucia, and old men re- 
citing Ariosto with much fervor; water-sellers 
bawling iced water ; pious minstrels playing dole- 
ful bagpipes under a statue of the Virgin; Sicilian 
girls dancing the tarantella with uncommon vigor ; 
friars roaring that they only want a gran more to 
save a soul from hell; boys fighting for water- 
melons; exchange tables loaded with copper; 
lemonade-stands surmounted by triumphal arches, 
bedizened with gold paper and wreaths of flowers; 
macaroni-dealers Jadling huge masses of the smok- 
ing delicacy out of caldrons, and beseeching the 
crowd not to let it cool ; more monks, tinkling lit- 
tle bells, and knocking Punch and the conjuror 
over as they hurry past 
with a dead man; ladies 


The last intelligence from Messina says there was 
scarcely a person to be met with in the streets. There 
were, however, numbers of soldiers parading the town in 
all directions. Bills were posted on the houses and shops 
| to the effect, “‘ This is French property,” ‘‘ This is En- 

glish property,” etc., and many persons had sought ref- 
| uge with the various Consuls, as being the safest place 
| of abode. There can be no doubt that numerous un- 
| armed and quiet people have been shot by the troops, and 
| the conduct of the authorities has been rather to provoke 
a revolution than to quell one. 

The insurrection at Palermo broke out on the 4th ult. 
It was announced to the people by a loud report of mus- 
ketry. The police, well aware that in the church and in 
the stores of Gancia (a convent at the east end of the 
| capital) men, ammunition, and arms had been assem- 
bled, made an onset against the place, which they had 
previously encompassed all round. Cannon were reared 
in that part of the marine plain which looks in a straight 
line toward the main door of the church. The doors 
| were thrown down on the first discharge, and a storm- 
ing party of troops and policemen advanced. They 
| were received by volleys of musketry ; but the defenders 
| inside were but forty. A few of them fell dead; several 
| others were wounded ; some made their escape over the 











roof; others sought a refuge in the sepulchral vaults; 
thirteen were taken, and these, laden with chains, were 
led to prison, followed by thirty of the monks, who were 
dragged along with the prisoners. Arms, ammunition, 
and a wooden cannon with iron hoops were found in the 
church and store-rooms, The soldiers then carried hav- 
oc and fire throughout the building ; nothing was spared. 
A silver crucifix was broken to pieces by these Christian 
soldiers, who shared the fragments among them. They 
took the golden ‘ pixis’’ from the tabernacle, strewing 
its contents—the consecrated wafers or hosts—on the 
ground. Some fighting was still going on at Purrazzi, 
and musket-shots were heard all along that line as far as 
the St. Antonino Gate. The fire ceased in a few hours, 
and the cry, ‘* Vive il Rd!" announced the complete vic- 
tory of the troops. The soldiers had driven before them 
a few of the insurgents at Purrazzi, and had then fired 
at random all along that line as far as the abovemen- 
tioned gate, either through fear or with a view to strike 
terror among the unoffending population. The Lady 
Abbess of the Basta del Monte, out of the Macqueda 
Gate, and a chaplain in his gown and surplice, were 
dragged in chains to prison, because, unaware of any 
guilt in the matter, they had suffered the bells of the 
church to summon the faithful to the usual service. 





On the 5th ult. the soldiers again attacked Purrazzi, 
where not a living soul was left; they battered with can- | 
non the villas of Furno and Montegna, which had been | 
previously sacked; those tencments burned for three 
days. They slew on this occasion a woman who was fly- 
ing before them with an infant in arms—they slew mo- 
ther and child. They killed seven women in their | 
houses, firing at them long after they had secured their 
easy victory. 

The next day fifty of the insurgents hoisted three tri- | 
color flags on a mound two miles west of Palermo, at a 
place called Baida. A battalion of Chasseurs attacked | 
them; the fire lasted about four hours without much 
harm on either side; for the troops, notwithstanding | 
their numerical superiority, kept at cannon-shot distance 
from the insurgents. These latter removed their ban- 
ners and retired, in good order, to the neighboring height | 
of Monte Caccio. The soldiers wreaked their wrath upon | 
the luckless monastery and hospital of Baida, which they | 
charged with having sheltered the insurgents in the 
night and supplied them with drink. Two of the monks 
were killed; and the patients in the hospital were thrown | 
on the ground with the beds overturned upon them. | 
The victorious troops encamped at Bocca di Falco | 

The report that had reached the Messinese on the Sth, | 





| to the effect that the outbrock at Ps 


come, was a false one; forthe figh 
the 12th, when the insurgepts were 


| and twenty-five of them tagen prisc 


The massacres, fires, ami depre: 


| Royal troops have been g@ilty in | 


unheard of. Whole towngof 5000 
stroyed and the populati@ cut to 
villas and the magnificent palaces « 
all in ashes. Military ex@ations 
day, and no one knows wh@ they w 
ers are shot in batches of fourtee: 
time. 


GARIBALDI'§ EXPEL 


We mentioned the legiing pc 
expedition in our last gumber. 
now coming to hand. The foll 
day and proclamation wre issu 

Mar, 1@, ow nos 

Orper or THE Day.—Caps de C 
The mission of this corpspill be, ; 
based upon the most compete abn 
ject of regenerating our caintry. " 











in Parisian dresses, peas- 
ant girls in scarlet rags; 
lazaroni in every corner, 
lying, crouching, squat- 
ting, running, sleeping, 
laughing, fighting, picking 
pockets; and an array of 
earriages, corricoli, omni- 
buses, cavaliers, tearing 
and dashing along at a fu- 
rious rate, as though colli- 
sions were impossible and 
hones could not be broken. 


MESSINA. 


Messina, as every one 
knows, is one of the two 
large towns in Sicily. It 
ie situated on the northeast 
coast, opposite to Calabria, 
from which it is separated 
by the channel of the Faro, 
here about four miles wide. 
The town of Messina is built 
partly on the slope of a 
steep hill, and partly along 
the sea-shore at the foot of 
it. The port is formed by 
a strip of sandy beach pro- 
jecting into the sea at the 
south side of the city, and 
sweeping round in the form 
of a semicircle. On this 
narrow track of land are 
the citadel, the lazaretto, 
the light-house, and the 
Castle of Salvatore at the 
entrance of the harbor, 
which faces the north. 
The larger part of the town 
rises in the form of a cres- 
cent, on the west side of 
the harbor, which is more 
than two miles in circum- 
ference, and is one of the 
best in the Mediterranean. 
The view over the chan- 
nel, the opposite coast of 
Calabria, with its towns 
and villages, and the lofty 
Apennines behind them, 
and, on the other side, the 
low promontory of Faro, 
with its tower, advancing 
into the sea as if to meet 
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the Italian coast, form a 
splendid landscape, which 
is one of the finest even in 
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hat the outbrésk at Palermo had been over- | have served and will serve their country with the devo- 


false one; forthe fighting continued up to 
n the insurgepts were defeated at Morreale, 


ve of them mn prisoners. 
cres, fires, depredations of which the 
have been g@ity in Sicily are something 


f 5000 to 6000 souls are de- 
cut to pieces. The finest 
slaces of the aristocracy are 
ations are the order of the 
they will end. The prison- 


Whole town: 
the populati 
magnificent 
Military ex 
ne knows wh 
in batches o} 


3 ARIBALDI'§ EXPEDITION. 
oned the legiing points of Garibaldi's | 


n our last gumber. The details are 

tohand. The following order of the 

clamation wrre issued and publishe:’ 
Mar, 1@, ow poanp tus “ Piemonte 


“ne Day.—Caps de Chasseur des ‘Alpes,— | 
of this corpsPill be, as it was heretofore, 
ve most compete abnegation with the ob- 
rating our cajntry. The brave Chasseurs | 


fourteen and eighteen at a | 


troops in the world w 
of an uns} 
service by no 


tion and discipline of the best 
out hoping for any other reward than that 
ted conscience. They are attracted to the 
offers of rank, honors, or rewards. When the dange 
over they will retire to their simple private life; but now 
that the hour of combat has come, Italy beholds them 
in the front rank, joyous and determined, ready to shed 
their blood. The war cry of the Chasseurs des Alpes is 
the same now as it was on the banks of the Ticino: ** Ita- 
lia et Vittorio Emmanuele [" and this cry raised by us 
will strike terror into all the enemies of Italy. 
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TH -ANDING AT MARSALA, 


The ” s has the following: 
( ita correspondent, under date of the 12th of 
nounces the arrival on that morning of her Maj- 
+ steamer Intrepid from Marsala, with intelligence 
the landing thereat on the 11th of a band of 2000 Ital- 
ians, under Garibaldi, who immediately pushed on to 
Calata Fimi and Alcomo, where the insurgents are con- 
centrated, and will, it is hoped, hold their ground. These 
Italians had no sooner landed than three Neapolitan 
steamers of war, and another private vessel chartered by 











Governme s notice or 
warning saul @ t t ed and de 
fenseless town of ~oodien ag peer when the Jnatrepid t 








communicate the fact to the British Admiral at 
shot and shell were falling over the Baglios or wine fac- 
tories of Messrs. Woodhouse, Ingham, and other 








amer 





subjects, to protect whom anot nglish ste f 
war (supposed to be the S arrived. On 
the Sth of May the Neapolitan gun- arrived at 





Malta in forty hours from Palermo, reported to have been 
dispatched to overtake and arrest some political fugi 
and te ascertain whether there be any truth in the 
ported fitting out of a private expedition at Mal 
After communication with her consul she put to 
sea on the same night. The result, adds o rrespond- 
ent, of this visit will scarcely be worth the fuel consumed. 
Only two individuals, and these of no note, have recently 
left Malta with a view of joining the insurgents; 
the only fugitive who has reached these shores is an old 
lady, who landed clandestinely on the coast « 





tive, 

re- 
ta against 
Sicily. 


ur ¢ 





of the 7th of May, from whom the Neapolitan Govern 
ment can scarcely have had much cause of alarm. Ac- 
counts from Palermo to the 6th, and from Messina to the 


Sth of May, report the 
Marsala."’ 


e insurgents as concentrating near 


while | 


Malta, 


| 





n the night | 


A private letter from Marsala says: 





i While on shore to-day, about 2 
the afternoon, we entered a café. I 








n afew } 
minutes several fellows entered —some in 
red, others in plain clothes, all armed with 
muskets and bayonets. Every around 
seemed favorable tothem. We at once ask 


told that 


at 


ed what was the matter, and w 
Viva Italia,"’ and 





it was a case of ** Garibaldi 




















| 
i had landed. We immediately took a walk 
j round the town, and found the soldier .| 
triots) had possession. We wanted t go | 

out toward the cour fficer in | 

c and —a fine-loc told us| 

we could not pass wit from | 
General Garibaldi We ed | 
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to the mole for the pu 























board, and met more 
« Atthe mole gate we were a 1.2 
there detained until a pase from the G 
eral was procured for us, On the mole we 
met fresh troops, who had disembarked | 
. ammunition, et We were i | 
Da me tv tk sa ad en | 
r 1e t that more would 
ne ¢ ly € wi he if rT 
he ey mit tl Neapoli- | 
tan all appears thletic fel- | 
lows—just the sort t hort rk ofa 
ish of macaroni. They landed f two | 
teamers close ut der the noses of the Nea 
1s, who, with two steamers and a ss | 
frigate, had been constar tehi | 
the coast. The smallest of these vess | 
could easily have prevented the landing, t 
\ ‘ + ‘ | 
} 
} 
t 
j 

- 

. | 
th h 
terra firma merely pl t| 
the enemy had passed The r 
doubt whatever but that one at least of | 
Garibaldi's vessels, particularly rear | 
most, could have been cut off; but no, they 
were afraid to try it After there had 
been abandoned by the Italians they were 
taken possession of at 6.30 p.m. by the Nea 

wever, displayed much hes 


politans, who, } 











ita 
v d 
f ta, 
but the fire receives no return 
tillery or not, we are unable t I | 
mark that we saw non¢ The people in the town re 
ceived Garibaldi and his followers with of ms, af 
pearing as if they had been long expecting them. At 
the time of the General's a al there were no Neapoli 
tan troops in the town. Owing to the shallowness of 
} water their large ships could not approact 
STATE OF PALERMO AND NAPLES. } 

The Naples correspondent of the Daily News | 
| writes on the 8th instant: 

A person who is often in Palermo tells me that on 
Friday, at four o'clock, the shops were opened, and the 
cannon removed from the street; but on Saturday, at 
four o'clock, they had been replaced, as a row or two 
had taken place the night before outside the gates. The 


cavalry, he heard, had suffered much, and indeed beyond 
Palermo the state of things was awful. An order to 
open the shops was posted on the walls, and every thing 
was compulsory. When the insurrection broke out in 





| note 


| fore the pe 


| the 
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lrapani the prisoners were liberated from Favignana, 
and joined the patriots, The Bagnio of Favignana is as 

rious as the Bastile of Paris. Of the interior little 
that was precise was known; but the insurrection was 
far from having been put down. Dispatches just arrived 


from Messina announce that all was tranquil, and that 








the state of siege was taken off on the 3d instant. A 
most sanguir proclamation, which owes its origin to 
Filangieri, had been published in both places. Arms 
were to be given up directly, and lists of the names of 
in arms, or supposed to be so, were to be affixed 
F blic pla for fifteen days. If the persons whose 
names were therein entered did not appear and have 
their names struck out they would be liable to be tried 
by court-martial and shot. If a chief were to be bronght 
in by any one, his captor would have 100 ducats reward ; 
if a comr ma he captor would have 50 ducats 


Letters from Naples to the 12th inst. state that 


on the previous Thursday a demonstration took 
place at Palermo, An immense crowd assembled, 
shouting Vive r Italia! ‘Viva Emmanuele !” 
‘Viva Napoleon Women of the highest rank 
excited the men and insulted the soldiers, who fired 
several shots. The garrison had been ordered to 
remain in their barracks, Fresh reinforcements 


are about to he dispatched. 
been published the 


A proclamation had 
Governor of Sicily 





signed by 





Prince Castelcicala, stating that in view of the 
| grave and sanguinary misdeeds and of the plun- 
dering which had t ike n plac e at Cemina, Petralia, 


Sottona, Caccamo, Vicari, and Portecillo, the car- 
ryving or detention of arms by any band is prohib- 
ited 

Another letter of the 11th from Palermo is from 





a gentleman who writes thus: 





On § ast there were two or three demonstra- 
t sin the church T steamer which was to have 
le yesterday th) was detained by the Government 
s wa nt off t night befoxe last to ernise in search 
f Gariba ‘ has not yet been found. W< 
been ¥ ff than ever during the last two days—c 





ns, and yesterday and the evening be 
being fired on, got foul of the sbirri 
unded and killed several. Some of 





tant den 





: "e 
with knives, and w 





the people also were wounded, and we are approaching 
by degrees to a Sicilian Vespers The people were never 

re united, and are beginning to get desperate. The 
squadri likewise had a rub with the troops near Balestreri, 
to the eastward of Palermo. We have this from a good 


source, as also that the 10th Regiment of the Line at the 
Mole showed symptoms of disaffection, and cried out, 
* A basso il Colonnello,” etc. So that by degrees you will 
see things are beginning to take the course predicted by 
Lord John Russell. The reports about Garibaldi have 
thrown vernment into confusion, and the evening 


the G 
l teamen 
every direction. 


noon 


# were again put into requisi- 
The Eletrico came 
The demonstrations are no 


and the Toledo, but in the Mac- 
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queda and the off-streets. The Government iz greatly 
gitated here, and orders have been sent to Avellino to 
3d regiment (the foreign regiment-—-Austrian) to hold 
itself ready for departure. A report prevails that a tele- 

| gram from the Neapolitan Consul at Tunis had been re- 
ceived, announcing that the expedition of Garibaldi, con- 


sisting of 800 men, was there. 


WHERE GARIBALDI LANDED. 

Marsala, where Garibaldi has landed, is a port 
of Sicily, situated about ninety-five miles from 
Palermo. It belongs to the province of Trapani, 
which extends, as well as the province of Palermo 
and that of Messina. along the north coast of the 
island. Marsala carries on a large business in the 
wine which bears its name. 
It also deals in corn, fruit, 
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tton, and salt. The pop- 
ulation is about twenty 
thonsand. It possesses a 
number of foreign commer- 
the most im- 
portant of which are En- 
glish. It was a flourishing 
place under the Romans, 
and its prosperity was main- 
tained until the close of the 
loth century. In 1532 the 
port was filled up, by order 
of Charles V., to prevent 
the fleet of Soliman II. from 
getting possession of it. It 
has never completely re- 
covered from that disaster, 
and vessels of large tonnage 
can notenter. The attack 
Marsala indicates the 
plan conceived by Gari- 
baldi. He carries the strug- 
gle on the north coast of the 
island, where all the strong 
places are situated, and 
approaches those positions 
which, if seized on by him, 
will give decisive results. 
On the other hand, the Ne- 
apolitan army appears to be 
prepared for an energetic 
defense. It had receiv 
information of the attack, 
and a good road had been 
formed to unite the towns 
on the coast, so that the con- 
centration of troops might 
be readily and promptly ef- 
fected. 

As we go to press, @ ru- 
mor is current that a bat- 
tle has taken place between 
the invaders and the royal 
troops ata place about eight 
miles from Palermo. This, 
however, lacks confirma- 
tion. As soon as Garibal- 
di’s force is ready, he will 
undoubtedly march on Pa- 
lermo; but hardly enough 
time had elapsed, when the 
Africa sailed, for news to 
have arrived of his having 
done so.. Our readers will 


cial houses, 
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find some further intelli. 
gence on the subject in the 
news pages, to vhich we 
refer 
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UNFORGOTTEN WORDS. 


“ Have yon examined that bill, James?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

‘“« Any thing wromg ?” 

‘“«T find two errors.” 

‘Ah! let me see.” 

The lad handed his employer a long bill that had 
been placed on his desk for examination. 

‘* Here is an error in the calculation of ten dol- 
lirs, which they have made against themselves ; 
and another error of ten dollars in the footing.” 

** Also against themselves 2?” 

‘Yes, Sir.” 

The merchant smiled in a way that struck tho 
lad as peculiar. 

‘*Twenty dollars against themselves!” he re- 
marked, in a kind of pleasant surprise. ‘Trusty 
clerks they must have!” 

‘Shall [ correct the figures?” asked the lad. 

“No; let them correct their own mistakes. We 
don’t examine bills for other people's benefit,” re- 
plied the merchant. ‘‘It will be time enough for 
us to rectify these errors when they find them out. 
All so much gain, as it now stands.” 

The boy’s delicate moral sense was shocked at so 
unexpected a remark. He was the son of a poor 
widow, who had given him good instruction and 
taught him that to be just was the duty of all men. 
Mr. Carman, the merchant in whose employment 
he had been for only a few months, was an old friend 
of his father’s, and a person in whom his mother 
reposed the highest confidence. In fact, James had 
always looked upon him as a kind of model man; 
and when Mr. Carman agreed to take him into his 
store, he felt that great good fortune was in his 
way. ; 

“Let them correct their own mistakes.” The 
words mage a strong impression on the mind of 
James Lewis. When first spoken by Mr. Carman, 
and with the meaning then involved, he felt, as we 
have said, shocked; but as he turned them over 
and ever again in his thoughts, and connected their 
utterance with a person who stood so high in his 
mother’s estimation, he began to think that perhaps 
the thing was fair enough in business, Mr. Car- 
man was hardly the man to do wrong. 

In a few days after James examined the bill a 
clerk from the house by which it had been ren- 
dered called for a settlement. The lad, who was 
present, waited with considerabie interest to see 
whether Mr. Carman would speak of the error. 
But he made no remark on that subject. A check 
for the amount of the bill as rendered was filled up, 
and a receipt taken. 

‘Is that right?” James asked himself this 
question. His moral sense said No; but the fact 
that Mr. Carman had so acted bewildered his mind. 

**It may be the way in business”—so he thought 
with himself—‘‘but it don’t look honest. I 
wouldn’t have believed it of him!” 

Mr. Carman had a kind way with him that won 
upon the boy’s heart, and naturally tended to make 
him judge whatever he might do in the most favor- 
able manner. 

“*T wish he had corrected that error,” he said to 
himself a great many times when thinking, in a 
pleased way, of Mr. Carman and his own good for- 
tune in having been received into his employment. 
“Tt don’t look right; but maybe it’s the way in 
business.” 

One day he went to bank and drew the money 
for acheck. In counting it over he found that the 
teller had paid him fifty dollars too much. So he 
went back to the counter and told him of the mis- 
take. The teller thanked him, and he returned to 
the store with the pleasant consciousness in his 
mind of having done right. 

““The teller overpaid me by fifty dollars,” he 
said te Mr. Carman, as he handed him the money. 

“Indeed!” replied the latter, a light breaking 
over his countenance. And he hastily counted the 
bank-bills. 

The light faded as the last bill left his fingers. 

‘*There’s no mistake, James.” A tone of disap- 
pointment was in his veice. 

““Oh! I gave back the fifty dollars. 
that right ?” 

“You simpleton!” exclaimed Mr. Carman. 
‘*Don't you know that bank mistakes are never 
corrected? If the teller had paid you fifty dollars 
short he would not have made it right.” 

The warm blood stained the cheeks of James 
under this reproof. It is often the case that mere 
shame is felt for a blunder than acrime. In this 
instance the lad felt a sense of mortification at hav- 
ing done what Mr. Carman was pleased to call a 
silly thing ; and he made up his mind that if they 
should overpay him a thousand dollars at the bank 
he would bring the amount to his employer, and let 

thim do as he pleased with the money. 
© ‘Let people look after their own mistakes,” said 
Mr. Carman. 

James Lewis pondered these things in his heart. 
The impression they made was too strong ever to 
be forgotten. ‘‘It may be right,” he said te him- 
self, but he did not feel altogether satisfied. 

A inonth or two after the occurrence of that bank 
mistake, as James counted over his weekly wages, 
just received from Mr, Carman, he discovered that 
he had been paid half a dollar too much. The first 
impulse of his mind was to return the amount to 
his employer, and it was on his lip to say, “ You 
have given me too much, Sir,” when the unforgot- 
ten words, ‘* Let people look after their own mis- 
takes,” flashed upon his thoughts, and made him 
hesitate. Te hold a parley with evil is, in most 
cases, to be overcome. 

“‘T must think about this,” said James, as he 
put the money into his pocket. ‘If it is true in 
one case, it is true iz another. Mr. Carman don’t 
correct mistakes that people make in his favor; 
and he can’t complain when the rule works against 
himself.” 

But the boy was very: far from being in a com- 
fortable state. He felt that to keep that half dol- 
lar would be a dishonest act. Still he could not 
make up his mind to return it; at least not then. 
He would retain it for the present, and think the 
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matter over more carefully. He could, if the case 
did not prove clear on further reflection, make all 
right with himself and Mr. Carman. 

To hold a parley with evil is, as we have just 
said, in most cases to be overcome ; and it was un- 
happily so in the present case. James did not re- 
turn the half dollar, but spent it for his own grati- 
fication. After he had done this it came suddenly 
into his thought that Mr. Carman might only be 
trying him, and he was filled with anxiety and 
alarm. How bitterly did he regret having spent 
the half dollar! For two or three days it was as 
much as he could do to keep from starting when 
Mr. Carman spoke to him; or to look steadily into 
his face when receiving from him any direction. 
It was his first sad experience in wrong-doing. 
But as no lack of confidence was exhibited James 
felt reassured in a few days. 

Not long afterward Mr. Carman repeated the 
same mistake. This time James kept the half dol- 
lar with less hesitation. 

**Let him correct his own mistakes,” said he, 
resolutely ; ‘‘that’s the doctrine he acts on with 
other people, and he can’t complain if he gets paid 
in the coin he puts in circulation. I just wanted 
half a dollar.” 

From this time the fine moral sense of James 
Lewis was blunted. He had taken an evil coun- 
selor into his heart, who not only darkened his 
clear perceptions of right but stimulated a spirit 
of covetousness—latent in almost every mind—and 
caused him to desire the possession of things be- 
yond his ability to obtain. 

James had good business qualities, and so pleased 
Mr. Carman by his intelligence, industry, and tact 
with customers, that he advanced him rapidly, and 
gave him before he was eighteen years of age the 
most responsible position in his store. But James 
had learned something more from his employer 
than how to do business well. He had learned to 
Le dishonest—that isthe word. He had never for- 
gotten the first lesson he received in this bad 
science; and he had acted upon it not only in two 
instances, but in a hundred, and almost always to 
the injury of Mr. Carman. He had long since 
given up waiting for mistakes to be made in his 
favor, but originated them in the varied and com- 
plicated transactions of a large business in which 
he was trusted implicitly ; for, strangely enough, 
it had never for an instant occurred to Mr. Car- 
man that his failure to be just to the letter in deal- 
ing might prove a snare to this young man. 

James grew sharp, cunning, and skillful ; always 
on the alert; always bright; always prompt to 
meet any approaches toward a discovery of his 
wrong-dealing toward his employer, who held him 
in the highest regard. 

Thus it went on until James Lewis was in his 
twentieth year, when the merchant had his suspi- 
cions aroused by a letter that spoke of the young 
man as not keeping the most respectable company, 
and as spending money too freely for a clerk on a 
moderate salary. Before this time James had re- 
moved his mother into a pleasant house, for which 
he paid a rent of four hundred dollars. His salary 
was eight hundred dollars; but he deceived his 
mother by telling her that he received fifteen hun- 
dred. Every comfort that she needed was fully 
supplied, and she was beginning to feel that after a 
long and often painful struggle with the world her 
happier days had come. 

James was at his desk when the letter just re- 
ferred to was received by Mr. Carman. Guilt is 
always on the alert, and suspicious of every move- 
ment that may involve betrayal or exposure. He 
looked stealthily at his employer as he opened the 
letter, and observed him change countenance sud- 
denly. He read it over twice, and James saw that 
the contents, whatever they were, produced dis- 
turbance. While he was yet observing him, Mr. 
Carman glanced toward his desk, and their eyes 
met; it was only for a moment, but the look James 
received made his heart stop beating. 

There was something about the movements of 
Mr. Carman for the rest of this day that troubled 
the young man. It was plain to him that suspi- 
cion had been aroused by that letter. Oh, how 
bitterly now did he repent, in dread of discovery 
and punishment, the evil of which he had been 
guilty! Exposure would disgrace and ruin him, 
and bow the head of his mother, it might be, even 
to the grave. 

“You are not well this evening,” said Mrs. 
Lewis, as she looked at her son’s changed face 
across the tea-table, and noticed that he did not 
eat. 
‘* My head aches,” he replied, as he turned part- 
ly away from his mother’s direct gaze. 

‘¢ Perhaps the tea will make you feel better.” 

‘<T’ll lie down on the sofa in the parlor for a 
short time,” said the young man, rising from the 
table. ‘A little quiet may give relief.” And he 
went from the dining-room. 

Mrs. Lewis followed him into the parlor in a lit- 
tle while, and sitting down by the sofa on which 
he was lying placed her hand upon hishead. Ah, 
it would take more than the loving pressure of a 
mother’s hand to ease the pain from which he was 
suffering. The touch of that pure hand increased 
the pain to agony. 

“Do you feel better?” asked Mrs. Lewis, after 
she had remained for some time with her hand on 
his forehead. 

“Not much,” he replied; and rising as he 
spoke, he added, ‘I think a walk in the open air 
will do me good.” 

“Don't go out, James,” said Mrs. Lewis, a 
troubled feeling coming into her heart. 

“T’ll only walk a few squares.’’ And James 
went from the parlor, and, taking up his hat, pass- 
ed into the street without another word. 

“There’s something more than headache the 
matter with him,” was the thought of Mrs, Lewis, 
and the slight feeling of trouble she had experi- 
enced began deepening into a strange concern that 
involved a dread of coming evil. 

For half an hour James walked without any pur- 
pose in his mind beyond escape from the presence 
of his mother. very phase of Mr. Carman’s 





manner toward him after the receipt of that letter 
was reviewed and dwelt on, in order if possible to 
determine whether suspicion of wrong-dealing was 
entertained. At last his aimless walk brought 
him into the neighborhood of Mr. Carman’s store, 
and in passing he was surprised at seeing a light 
within. 

** What can this mean ?” he asked himself, a new 
fear creeping, with its shuddering impulses, into 
his heart. 

He went near and listened by the door and win- 
dows, but could hear no sound within. 

‘* There's something wrong,” he said. ‘ What 
can it be? If this thing is discovered, what will 
bee the end of it? Ruin! ruin! My poor mo- 
ther!” 

The wretched young man passed on, and walked 
the streets for two hours, when he returned home. 
His mother met him as he entered, and inquired, 
with unconcealed anxiety, if he were better. He 
said Yes, but with a manner that only increased 
the trouble she felt, and passed up hastily to his 
own room. 

In the morning the strangely-altered face of 
James, as he met his mother at the breakfast ta- 
ble, struck alarm into her heart. He was silent, 
and evaded all her questions. While they still sat 
at the table the door-bell rung loudly. ‘The sound 
startled James, and he turned his ear to listen in 
a nervous way, which did not escape the observa- 
tion of his mother. 

** Who is it?” asked Mrs. Lewis, as the servant 
came back from the door. 

“A gentleman wishes to see Mr. James,” re- 
plied the girl. 

James arose instantly, and went out into the 
hall, shutting the dining-room door as he did so. 
Mrs. Lewis sat, in almost breathless expectation, 
awaiting her son’s return. She heard him com- 
ing back in a few moments ; but he did not enter 
the dining-room. Then he returned along the 
hall to the street door, and she heard it shut. All 
was now silent. Starting up, she ran out into the 
passage, but James was not there. He had gone 
away with the person who had called, and without 
a word! 

Ah, that was a sad going away! Mr. Carman 
had spent half the night in examining the accounts 
of James, and discovered frauds to the amount of 
over six thousand dollars, Blindly indignant, he 
had sent an officer to arrest him early in the morn- 
ing ; and it was with this officer that the unhappy 
boy went away from the home of his mother, nev- 
er again to return. 

“The young villain shall lie in the bed he has 
made for himself!” exclaimed Mr. Carman, in his 
bitter indignation. And he did not hold back in 
any thing, but made the exposure of the young 
man’s crime complete. On the trial he showed an 
eager desire to have him convicted, and presented 
such an array of evidence that the jury could not 
give any other verdict than “ Guilty.” 

The poor mother was in court, and audible, in 
the silence that followed, came her convulsed sobs 
upon the air. The presiding judge then addressed 
the culprit, and asked if he had any thing to say 
why sentence of the law should not be pronounced 
against him. All eyes were turned upon the paie, 
agitated young man, who arose with an effort, and 
leaned against the railing by which he stood, as if 
needing the support. 

‘Will it please your honors,’’ he said, ‘to di- 
rect Mr. Carman, my prosecutor, to come a little 
nearer, so that I can look at him and your honors 
at the same time?” 

Mr. Carman was directed to come forward to 
where the boy stood. There was a breathless si- 
lence in the court-room as the prosecutor obeyed 
the order, and came forward so as to be in the eyes 
of all. James looked at him steadily for a few 
moments, and then turned to the judges. 

‘* What I have to say, your honors, is this”— 
he spoke calmly and distinctly—*‘ and it may, in 
a degree, extenuate, though it can not excuse, my 
crime. I went into that man’s store an innocent 
boy; and if he had been an honest man I would 
not have stood before you to-day as a criminal.” 

Mr. Carman interrupted the young man, and 
appealed to the court for protection against allega- 
tions of such an outrageous character; but he was 
peremptorily ordered to be silent. James went on 
in a firm voice. 

“Only a few weeks after I went into his em- 
ployment I examined a bill by his direction, and 
discovered an error of twenty dollars.” 

The face of Mr. Carman crimsoned instantly. 

‘*You remember it, I see,” remarked James; 
“and I shall have cause to remember it while I 
live. The error was in favor of Mr. Carman, and 
I asked if I should correct the figures, and he an- 
swered, ‘No; let them correct their own mistakes. 
We don’t examine bills for other people’s benefit.’ 
It was my first lesson in dishonesty, and I never 
forgot the words. I saw the bill settled, and Mr. 
Carman take twenty dollars that were not his own. 
I felt shocked at first; it seemed such a wrong 
thing. But, soon after, he called me a simpleton 
for handing back to the teller of a bank fifty dol- 
lars overpaid on a check; and then—” 

‘* May I ask the protection of the Court ?” said 
Mr. Carman, appealing to the judges. 

“Ts it true what the lad says?”’ asked the pre- 
siding judge. 

Mr. Carman hesitated, and looked confused. All 
eyes wereon his face; and judges, jury, lawyers, 
and spectators felt certain that he was guilty of 
leading the unhappy young man astray. 

“Not long afterward,” resumed young Lewis, 
‘‘in receiving my wages, I found that Mr. Carman 
had paid me fifty cents too much. I was about 
giving it back to him when I remembered his re- 
mark about letting people correct their own mis- 
takes, and said to myself, ‘Let him correct his 
own errors,’ and dishonestly kept the money. 
Again the same thing happened, and again I kept 
the money that did not, of right, belong to me: 
This was the beginning of evil, and here I am! 
Mr. Carman has shown an eagerness to convict 
and have me punished, as the court has seen. If 





he had shown me any mercy I might have kept 
silent. But now I interpose the truth, and may 
it incline you to show some consideration for the 
unhappiest being that is alive to-day.” 

The young man covered his face with his hands, 
and sat down overpowered by his feelings. lis 
mother, who was near him, sobbed out aloud, and 
bending over, laid her hands on his head, saying, 

‘*My poor boy! My poor boy !” 

There were few eyes in the court-room un- 
dimmed. In the silence that followed Mr. Car- 
man spoke out: =~ 

“Is my character to be thus blasted on the word 
of a criminal, your honors? Is this right? Is 
this just? Is this the protection a citizen finds in 
the court-room ?” 

“Your solemn oath that this charge is untrue,” 
said the judge, “ will place you all right. It was 
the unhappy boy’s only opportunity, and the Court 
felt bound, in humanity, to hear what he wished 
to say.” 

James Lewis stood up again instantly, and turn- 
ed his white face and dark piercing eyes upon Mr. 
Carman : : 

“Let him take that oath if he dare!’ he ex- 
claimed. 

The counsel for the prosecution now interfered, 
and called the proceeding an outrage on all jus- 
tice, and unheard of before in a court-room. But 
the judge commanded order, and then said to Mr. 
Carman : 

“The Court offers you the only way of repara- 
tion in its power. Your oath will scatter the al- 
legation of a criminal to the winds. Will you 
swear ?” 

Mr. Carman turned with a distressed look toward 
his counsel, while James kept his eyes fixed upon 
him. There was a brief conference, and the law- 
yer said, 

‘¢ The proceeding is irregular, and I have advised 
my client to make no response. At the si:ne time 
he protests against all this as an outrage upon the 
rights of a citizen.” 

The judges bowed, and Mr. Carman withdrew. 
After a brief conference with his associates, the pre- 
siding judge said, addressing the criminal, 

‘*In consideration ef your youth, and the tempt- 
ation to which, in tender years, you were unhap- 
pily subjected, the Court gives you its lightest sen- 
tence, one year’s imprisonment. At the same 
time, in pronouncing this sentence, let me solemn- 
ly warn you against any further steps in the way 
you have taken. Crime can have no valid excuse. 
It is evil in the sight of God and man, and leads 
only to suffering. When you come forth again, 
after your brief incarceration, may it be with the 
resolution to die rather than commit a crime!” 

And the curtain fell on that sad scene in the 
boy's life. When it lifted again, and he came forth 
from prison a year afterward, his mother was dead. 
From the day her pale face faded from his vision 
as he passed from the court-room he never looked 
upon her again. 

Ten years afterward a man sat reading a news- 
paper in a Far Western town. He had a calm, 
serious face, and looked like one who had known 
suffering and trial. 

* Brought to justice at last!" he said to himself, 
as the blood came into his face. ‘* Convicted on 
the charge of fraudulent insolvency, and sent to 
the State’s Prison! So much for the man who 
gave me in tender vears the first lesson in wrong- 
doing! Toowell, alas! did I remember his words. 
But, thank God, other words have been since re- 
membered. ‘When you come forth again,’ said 
the judge, ‘may it be with the resolution to die 
rather than commit a crime!’ and I have kept this 
injunction in my heart when there seemed no way 
of escape except through crime; and, God helping 
me, I will keep it to the end.” 





TENANTS AT NUMBER TWENTY- 
SEVEN. 

Ir was number twenty-seven of a quiet London 
street, the name of which it is needless to specify 
here. It had stood empty for a considerable time, 
and such of the neighbors as were of a speculative 
turn of mind had begun to wonder among them- 
selves how much longer it would remain without 
a tenant; when one chill, misty autumn morning, 
shortly after daybreak, a cab drove up to the emp- 
ty house, from which alighted a tall, gaunt, mid- 
dle-aged gentleman, of soldier-like aspect, attired 
in a foraging cap and a long gray military cloak ; 
whose face was half concealed by a thick tangle 
of beard and mustache, once black, but now be- 
coming wintry with age. Beneath the shaggy 
gloom of his eyebrows burned a strange, restless, 
fitful fire; and when he removed his cap for a mo- 
ment, and the whole of his worn and rugged face 
became visib!e, the deep tracks and furrows left 
by care or sic:.ness—perhaps by both—came prom- 
inently into view. He held in one hand a small, 
leather-bound box, on the top of which was a tiny 
brass plate, with ‘‘ Captain Luard” engraved there- 
on. 

Having satisfied himself that no one was a wit- 
ness of his arrival, Captain Luard turned round, 
and assisted a tall, slender young lady to alight, 
evidently his daughter, from the likeness which, 
in spite of the difference in sex and age, existed 
between them; who was followed out of the cab by 
a tall, raw-boned female of severe aspect, dressed 
in faded black bombazine. Captain Luard, ac- 
companied by his daughter, ascended the steps, 
unlocked the door, and entered the house. The 
female in black, whom the Captain addressed by 
the name of Parish, having paid the driver, at onee 
followed her master; and the door was immediate- 
ly closed, double locked, and bolted. 

They passed on from one room to another, slow- 
ly, and without speaking; for there is something 
solemn in a large and empty house, especially if 
seen in the twilight of morning or evening. It 
was chill and damp outside; but within the walls 
seemed as though they held prisoner the cold, 
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moist atmosphere of a grave-yard, nipping the very 
marrow of those who entered, waking prolonged 
and hollow echoes of their footsteps, and making 
the loudness of ordinary conversation seem a prof- 
anation of the dim solitude. 

‘* Surely a large house, papa?” whispered the 
young lady, when they had seen most of the rooms. 
‘*Would not a smaller one have satisfied our 
wants?. Our furniture will not fill half of these 
large rooms.” 

“ Not too large for the heiress to the Pinchbeck 
estates,” said the Captain, with am extensive sweep 
of the atm and curl of his gray mustache. ‘* Be- 
sides, Cutry, I never cowld bear to live in those 
pottering litthe holes where common people con- 
trive somehow or other to exist. Spacious and 
lofty rooms are ene of the necessities of life to a 
gentleman. And then again, you know,” he add- 
ed, mysteriously, laying his hand on her arm, 
‘““they will never think of looking for me here. 
That's the grand point—to throw them off the 
track till I've had time to complete my case and 
set them at defiance. For they will shrink from 
nothing—no, no!—nothing, nothing! Not even 
my life will be safe from them if they discover my 
retreat !” 

His sallow cheeks flushed as he spoke, and a 
wild will-o’-the-wisp fire burned in his eyes. He 
turned and left the room, and tramped heavily up 
the sounding stairs, still carrying the leather- 
bound box, till he reached a small room at the 
very top of the house. Opening a little closet 
which was built in the wall, he placed the box 
within it, and having locked the door, proceeded 
to survey the rest of the rooms up stairs. 

The furniture arrived in the course of the morn- 
ing. Captain Luard was restless and uneasy till 
it was all properly fixed, and the men who brought 
it had departed. Seated on a large box, he then 
proceeded to give his instructions to his little 
household. 

“You are both of you aware,” he began, very 
gravely, ‘‘ for what reason I have taken this house. 
It will continue to present from the street the ap- 
pearance of being empty and tolet. The shutters 
of the lower front rooms will remain closed; and 
the upper rooms will remain, as they are now, 
empty. You, Parish, will take up your quarters 
in the basement kitchen; you, Carry, in the room 
to the back immediately over it; while one of the 
small rooms up stairs will serve me for a study. 
Once every evening, Parish, after dark, you will 
be allowed to go out for the purpose of buying the 
needful supply of provisions, at which times I will 
let you out and in myself, and will teach you how 
to knock so that I may recognize you. Oh! if we 
can only succeed in remaining conceal-d for a short 
time, all will go well. Time is all I want. A 
few short weeks—perhaps even a few short days— 
and every thing will be clear, and I shall triumph. 
The other day (was it the other day, though? I 
almost forget) I had the whole case clearly mapped 
out in my head; but some one interrupted me, 
and it all slipped from me ina moment. But it 
must be found agains for it lies there—there, in 
my little box—waiting for me. To-morrow I shall 
begin.” 

The Captain kept his room for the remainder of 
the day, except when he came down stairs to let 
Parish out, and again to admit her when she re- 
turned with provisions. He retired to bed at an 
early hour, after seeing that all the doors and win- 
dows were carefully secured. Carry sat up for a 
short time after, keeping Parish company, for she 
did not care to sit alone after dark in that gloomy 
room up stairs. At length she, too, retired, and 
Parish was left alone. That exemplary female 
continued for some time her occupation of darning 
the Captain's socks, till catching herself nodding 
over her work, she took off her spectacles and put 
it away. 

‘* A grewsome, ghostly house this,” she mutter- 
ed, gently rubbing her elbows, and staring at the 
fire ; ‘‘ far too big for our little family, and I don’t 
feel half comfortable in it. Why couldn’t the Cap- 
tain take a cottage in the country? But that was 
always the way with him—big ideas and ways, 
and little money to keep them upavith. And now 
his poor wits are going wool-gathering worse and 
worse every day. As for his chance of getting 
the Pinchbeck estates, I wouldn’t give tuppence 
for all the papers he has in his box. A grewsome 
lonely place, indeed ; I declare I'm a’most afraid 
to go up stairs to bed.” 

Before going up stairs she thought she would 
take another glance round the area, and see that 
the door of the coal-hole was properly secured ; so, 
unfastening the door with as little noise as possi- 
ble, she stepped out into the darkness, leaving the 
candle burning on the table inside. But hardly 
had she crossed the threshold when a hollow voice 
whispered suddenly : 

‘Jane Parish!” 

It was all she could do to keep from screaming 
as she stepped back into the house and bolted the 
door. A momentary glance had revealed to her 
a dark figure standing with folded arms, looking 
down at her over the area railings. Her heart 
was still panting with the fright, when she was 
again startled by hearing herself called a second 
time. 

‘* Who are you ?”’ asked Parish through the key- 
hole, grasping the poker in one hand. ‘‘ You are 
not known here. We are strangers, and know no- 
body. If you stay here another minute I'll call 
the police.” 

‘Cruel fair one!” replied the voice outside. 
“Know that I am desperately in love with you. 
Oh, relieve my suspense, and say that you will be 
mine!” 

Parish’s brow grew dark, and her eyes flashed 
as she listened to these audacious words. 

“ Begone, Sir, or it will be worse for you! You 
are not known here!” she exclaimed, in great 
wrath. 

Send me not away with such cruel words,” re- 
plied the stranger, ‘‘or I shall do some desperate 
deed that you will read of in the penny pa- 
pers.” 
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‘“*Who are you, Sir?—who are you? What's 
your name?” screamed the irate Parish. 

“ My name is Proggins. I am a young man, 
and have a little money in the bank.’ 

“You scamp!” said Parish, shaking the poker 
as though he could see her through the door. “ 
gone this instant, or I will call my master, and I 
warn you he’ll shoot you like a dog!” 

A low, peculiar laugh was the only repl; 
Parish recognized it in an instant, and flung the 
door open the moment she heard it. 

“*Mr. Heary Welford, Sir, for sham 
“T think you might have found some other way 
of letting us know of your return, without fright- 
ening an old woman like me.” 

‘* Parish, old girl, don’t be angry with me,” ex- 
claimed a tall, sunburned young man, springing 
nimbly over the railings, and then jumping down 
and grasping the housekeeper’s hand. 

“It was not kind of you, Harry. 
er did things like any body else.” 

‘* Nonsense, old friend. I meant no harm, I as- 
sure you. In fact, you ought to feel highly grati- 
fied, for when you next write home to your friends 
you may say with truth that you have had an ad- 
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she cried, 


But you nev- 


vantageous offer of marriage, but that you di 
choose to accept it. And now tell me how 
Captain and Carry both are. 
news of them for an age.” 

‘* Before I answer your question,” said Parish, 
“tell me how you found us out. The Captain 
thinks we are concealed from all the world.” 

“Oh, that’s a very simple matter,” replied Wel- 
ford. “On landing from the vessel I found a note 
from Captain Luard, dated only two days ago, in- 
forming me of his change of residenc I set off as 
soon as I could, found the street and the house, 
windows, was 

t about to re- 


but seeing no light in any of the 
afraid of disturbing you, and was ju 
tire when you opened the area door.’ 

* And you have been away three 3 
Parish, interrogatively. 





“Three years and nine days. But tell me how 
Carry and the Captain ar 
Parish shook her head 1, while s et 





about preparing him some ¢ » Of 
a full budget of news concerning the f 
poor they were; how ‘aptain’ 
dwindle! away in law expeuses i 








testing a hopeless suit, till but 
remained; of the Captain's p: 
and of the gloomy prospect 
up talking far into the night; a 
prepared a shakedown for Harry bef 
fire, and then bade him good-night. 

Welford’s presence there was a glad surpri 
next morning both to Carry and her father, for he 
was dear to both. Ile was the son of Captain 
Luard’s ollest friend; and when that friend died, 
a poor man, the Captain took the lad home, edu- 
cated him, and, when he was old enough, in ae 
cordance with Harry's own wish, obtained for 
him a situation with an eminent mercantile firm 
abroad. Carry and he had grown up together 
like brother and sister; and when the time came 
for them to part, although they entered into no 
engagement, they separated without fear, confi- 
dent that neither of them would forget the other. 
It seemed an understood thing in the family that 
they two should marry as soon as the proper time 
should come; and though the Captain had never 
said a word to countenance such a scheme, he 
could hardly have been blind to the facts; and the 
two people most concerned in the matter never had 
a doubt as to the result. 

Carry and Welford went out after breakfast for 
a walk, and a very interesting one, doubtless, it 
proved, they having been so long separated, and 
having so much to tell ome another, Harry’s love, 
hitherto unspoken, now found winged words; and 
he determined to take an early opportunity of 
speaking to the Captain on the subject of his mar- 
ria 
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Captain Luard invited Welford up into his study 
after dinner. 

‘Only a poor place this to receive you in, Har- 
ry, my boy,” he said; “but the next time you 
come, I hope we shall have a better: in fact, there 
is no doubt of it. These are the papers that you 
see spread over the table. I am going through 
them myself. There is only one little point to lay 
hold of—the hidden spring, as I may term it, of 
the machine ; and then the whole affair will be as 
clear as daylight, and equity can not refuse to find 
a verdict in our favor; in fact, you may consider 
the whole matter as settled. Of course it will make 
a great change in Carry's prospects, as she will 
then be heiress to about £15,000 a year; and I 
think I am not going too far in saying that she 
will then be one of the most eligible young ladies 
in England ; in fact, between ourselves, I intend 
her to marry into the aristocracy. But remember, 
Harry, my boy, wherever my home is, there is 
yours also. I hope then to have influence to get 
you some snug little thing under Government, 
far better than the miserable affair you are at 
now. Oh, never fear that I shall forget your in- 
terests !” 

Here was an end to all Harry's brilliant visions, 
for the Captain spoke with such seeming authority 
—with so much pretension and earnestness—that 
the young man could hardly believe that such vast 
expectations had no geen in fact. Anyway, 
it would not do for him to stay there any longer, 
stealing away the heart of his benefactor’s daugh- 
ter. Let the cost and pain be what they might, 
he must go at once. He was constrained and si- 
lent for the remainder of the day; and though 
Carry perceived the change in his demeanor, she 
was at a loss to account for it. He parted from 
her that night with a tenderness which he tried in 
vain to conceal; but next morning, when they all 
expected him there to breakfast, they found a note 
on the table, addressed to Captain Luard, in which 
Welford stated that sudden business had called 
him away to Liverpool, and that several weeks 
would probably elapse before his return. Carry 
felt hurt and grieved that he should go away so 
suddenly, without a parting word to her, but was 
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too proud to show how deeply her feelings were 
wounded. Parish was out of temper all that day, 
and kept muttering under her breath something 
about the lad being a fool, an’ not knowing when 
he was well off. 

Dull November passed away, and the last month 
of the year was come, when one evening Captain 
Luard startled his daughter and Parish by burst- 
ing into the room where they were sitting—a wild 
flame of excitement burning in his eves. 

‘I’ve seen him!” he exclaimed, in a hoarse 
whisper. ‘‘I knew he would find me out wher- 
ever I might be! Something bade me go into 
the front room and look out of the window; and 
I saw him standing under the lamp-post, looking 
up at the house. There is no more peace for us 
here.” 

‘* What man is it, papa ?” 

‘The man with the green studs.” 

** But you may have been mistaken, papa. How 
could you distinguish his studs from the place where 
you were standing ?” 

‘* Mistaken, girl! A man is never mistaken in 
the person of his bitterestenemy. What nonsense 
you talk! I tell vou that I saw him—nay, he is 
probably there still. Come, let us go and look ; 
but be careful that his sharp eyes do not find you 
Allons !” 

They followed him up stairs, trembling a little, 
hardly knowing what to think. He led them 
into one of the front rooms, which was faintly 
lighted up by a lamp on the opposite side of the 
street. 
‘* Behold him!” he whispered, seizing Carry by 
shoulders. ‘* See, he is leaning with folded 
against the lamp-post. His green 
in the dark like serpents’ eyes.” 
There was no one there. 
Next morning Captain Luard was so ill as to 
ble to rise. The doctor who was called in mere- 
« his head when Parish took him on one side 
ypinion, and said, “ Wait a while; I can 
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Day after day passed without much visi! le 
change in the Captain's condition. He remained 
too weak to rise, and lav there—a feelle wreck of 
a man—lhieedless, for the most part, of what was 
pas-j ‘ 1; buried in his own sad reflections 








and perhaps erning dimly the dark issue whith- 
er he w: Still the old idea never left 
him—that some mysterious foe was endeavoring 
to track him out in his retreat; and it was a source 

f much anxiety to him that he could no longer 


security of the house, and sce 
ho strangers were, on any account, allowed to 
set foot across the threshold. 

What, then, would have been his surprise and 
anger had he seen Parish enter the house, as she 
thd one evening, accompanied by a woman whom 
she had apparently picked up in the street; who 
followed her down the steps into the basement sto- 
s lightly in the echo of the housekeep- 
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er’s resonant footfall! 

Parish struck a light, and then turned round and 
confronted her companion with a stern, searching 
gaze, as though asking her by what right she had 
intruded there. 

She was a woman who, years before, had prob- 
ably been fair enough to look upon; and a faint 
shadow of the beauty of former times still clung 
to her. But whatever of sweet bloom and cul- 
tere her life might once have shown was now 
choked up, overgrown, and all but lost to view, 
beneath the coarse growth of after-years—years of 
despair, and hopeless misery, and disbelief in her 
better self. 

“ Thus, then, we meet again,” said Parish, in a 
low, stern, concentrated voice. 

‘* Thus again,” replied the woman, “ after seven- 
teen weary years.” 

‘It should have been seventeen more before we 
met. Why have you sought me ?” 

‘* Not to ask your pity; nor to make any claim 
on the forgiveness which you, perhaps, think your- 
self entitled to dispense. I come to see him.”’ 

‘Madness! What is he to you, or you to him? 
Nothing—less than nothing—less than if he had 
never seen you!” 

“ So you think, so you preach, as ignorance ever 
preaches till suffering brings knowledge. Nothing 
tome! O Heaven! can I ever forget that he once 
called me his wife ; that his lips kissed me; that 
his arms sheltered me; that his child called me 
mother; that he lived but to make me happy! 
Nothing to me!” 

“You forget,” said the stern, unmoved house- 
keeper, “ that when you left his house of your own 
accord—that when in one day he lost both his wife 
and his friend—that wife and that friend became, 
in point of fact, dead to him forever; as dead as 
if the green sod had been laid over them both; 
that he wore mourning for them as if such had 
been the case ; and that for him there are no such 
persons as Emily Luard and Richard Marficet in 
existence.” 

‘*T forget n@éthing. I know every thing you 
would say—all the reproaches you would heap 
upon me, and how your wrath has been gather- 
ing strength through long years. Whatthen? I 
know things that you can never know; that if he 
has suffered, I have suffered too—oh! how bitter- 
ly! that if 1 wrecked his happiness, I wrecked my 
own also. I make no claim on that score, cither 
on your compassion or on his. What would it 
avail me if he were to forgive me the great wrong 
I did him? If he were to pardon me a thousand 
times, I could never pardon myself; and there lies 
the sting. But let that pass. I came neither to 
talk about myself, nor to exchange idle words with 
you. The man whom I once called my husband 
lies ill, perhaps dying, up stairs; and him once 
more I am determined to see.” 

‘You can not—he would not receive you.” 

**T do not want him to receive me. All I want 
is, to see him again, even though he be asleep.” 

Parish considered for a moment. 

** Wait here,” she said, ‘‘ while I go up stairs and 
see how he is.” 

The woman bowed her head, and Parish took the 
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candle and went up stairs. In a minute or two she 
returned, 

“Come,” she said; and the woman flitted up 
stairs, Lehind her, noiseless as a shadow. 

“He is asleep,” whispered Parish, when they 
reached the door of Captain Luard’s room. “ Rte- 
member that you look only, and do not speak. I 
would not for the world that he should awake and 
find you here." 

“* Fear not,” replied the stranger. ‘Let me but 
see him, and I shall go on my way content.”, 

Parish opened the door gently, and holding the 
candle aloft with one hand, shaded it with the oth- 
er, so that the light should not fall too strongly on 
the sleeper's eyes. He lay there calmly enough, 
one arm thrown over the coverlet, and the other 
coiled beneath his head, his thin and care-worn face 
looking more wap and ghastly still from its setting 
of beard and mustache. 

‘* What achange! What a change!” muttered 
the woman. ‘‘ Lost te me forever!” It was all 
that she could say. 

“*Enough,” said Parish, at length, turning to 
leave the room. But before she was aware, the 
woman had glided from her side, and, stooping 
over the sick man, had imprinted a light kiss on 
his lips. Light as it was, it was sufficient to 
break his feverish slumber; and he called out, 
feebly, 

“Parish, is that you? You should not have 
disturbed me. Give me something to drink.” 

Parish was too angry at what she had just 
to venture a reply, and gave her master a drink 
without speaking. At that moment Caroline, who 
had been out to purchase some little delicacy for 
her father, entered the house. ‘The woman had 
disappeared from the room, and Parish was in an 
agony of fear lest Caroline should encounter her on 
the stairs. Nosuch meeting, however, took place ; 
for Carry entered the room as quietly as usual, and 
sat down by her father's side. 

The Captain again disposed himself for sleep ; 
so, leaving Caroline at her post, Parish hastened 
down to see what had become of her strange guest. 
She found her knee 


seen 


ling on the rug before the 





kitchen fire, her arms pressed tightly across her 
‘ rocking herself to and fro. She neither 
I » nor wept, but as Parish looked down on her, 
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uch ineffaceable lines into her tace, that the words 
of reproach with which the housekeeper had come 
armed died away on her lips as she gazed. At 
length the woman roused herself like onc trying to 
shake off an overwhelming dream; and stood up 
before the housekeeper terrible in her misery. 

“TI crouched into a dark corner,” she began, in 
a slow, measured voice, very different from her 
former vehement tone; ‘‘and she, my daughter, 
passed me, and knew not that I was there. Her 
dress brushed across my face, and I kissed it as it 
passed; and for one brief moment the soft perfume 
of her presence was about me; and this is all of 
her that I may know. Sad, is it not? And vet 
she is my own—people may say what they will, 
but she is my own ¢ 





arry, my own daughter. She 
used to call me ‘mamma,’ and go to sleep on my 
breast ; and now I may neither touch her, nor kiss 
her, not even speak to her. Sad again, is it not? 
Oh yes, I know all about its being my own fault ; 
but is that any comfort to me? Don’t be alarmed. 
I am not going to intrude mvself before her and 
shut out the happiness of her life. I have a 
touch of my old pride vet. But I want you to 
feel how sad it is that 1 may not speak te my 
own darling. It has come into my head, Jane 
Parish, that there is ove thing you can do for me 
—one little kindness you can do to a poor wretch- 
ed woman, once your mistress, now a beggar be- 
fore you. Procure me a lock ef my darling’s hair. 
Will you?” 

‘*T will; you may trust me.” 

“Then let me go; my business here is done. 
I will meet you to-morrow evening in the street; 
and after that you shall see me no more. I dare 
not come here again. If I did, I should drown 
myself afterward; and I am not fit te die.” 

Parish opened the door. 

‘* Dear ones, farewell!” murmured the unhappy 
woman ; and passing out was lost to view. 

Captain Luard lingered on for some time after 
this, apparently neither better nor worse than he- 
fore; but one morning, when Parish entered his 
room, she found that a dread visitor had been there 
in the night, and that in silence and darkness her 
master had departed with him. 

When the first burst of grief was over, and the 
necessity of immediate action made itself felt, 
Parish telegraphed for Welford, who was not long 
in answering the summons; and all the onerous 
duties which must be performed at such a time he 
took upon himself. The events of the next few 
days need not be dwelt on here. It was finally 
arranged that Caroline, accompanied by Parish, 
should go and reside with a maiden aunt in Derby- 
shire. From the wreck of the Captain's property 
was saved sufficient to enable them both te live in 
modest independence. 

Whatever fleeting clouds had at one time in- 
terposed between Caroline and Welford had now 
vanished forever. They could not speak of love 
at such a season, but they understoed each other 
without words. 

On the afternoon of the last day of the year, 
they set off, arm in arm, to pay a last visit to the 
cemetery where all that remained of Captain 
Luard now lay; for Carry was to leave London 
on the following morning. ‘The sky was overcast 
when they set out, and the weather bitterly cold. 
A few premonitory flakes of snow fell at intervals, 
forerunners of what the night would bring. They 
passed slowly into the field of the dead, took their 
last look in silence, and then turned to depart. 

A short distance from the path stood a woman, 
faded and miserable-looking, whose eves were 
fixed earnestly on them as they drew near, In- 
stinctively Welford slipped a coin out of his pocket 








| and offered it to the woman; but she drew back 


with a slight wave of the hand, Welford col- 


ored up. 
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“TIME IS ALL I WANT.” 


“T ask your pardon for the mistake,” said he. 

The woman did not reply, but drew her shawl 
more closely round her; and Caroline, looking 
back at the turn of the walk, saw her still stand- 
ing there, with her eyes fixed earnestly on them. 
She did not stir till they were out of sight, and 
then she approached the grave they had just left, 
but with a more importunate grief than theirs—a 
grief that heeded neither darkness nor storm. 

Meanwhile Caroline and Welford passed slowly 
on through the lighted streets of the great city ; 
sorrowful, indeed, and mourning for their loss; 
but in their hearts voung love sat brooding with 
folded wings, and all the future lay golden before 
them, 


‘THE ENCAMPMENT AT ORANGE- 
BURG, SOUTH CAROLINA. 

WE present our readers with a view of the en- 

campment of the Washington Light Infantry, of 

Charleston, South Carolina. The point chosen 





was in the village of Orangeburg, about eighty 
miles from the city. This village is known as one 
of the most beautiful in the State. The residences 
are spacious, and the lots vary in size from four to 
twelve acres. The shade trees form a striking 
feature, and add much to the attractions of the 
place. In one of the most beautiful of these 
grounds the Infantry made their camp. As will 
be seen by a glance at the picture, the immense 
shade trees and luxuriant shrubbery cause the 
tents to appear quite small; the opening through 
the centre of the encampment is the main avenue 
—thirty feet wide—which leads to the family man- 
sion. At the entrance of it stands the “guard 
tent,” and near the house the “‘ marquee” for the 
officers. On either side are the tents, arranged in 
the order of a battalion encampment, in all twen- 
ty-four—twelve on the right, and twelve on the 
left of the main street. The tents are arranged in 
rows of six each, which face each other on streets 
of convenient width. 

The company carried with them the “ Eutaw 
flag,” the only standard of the Revolution which 
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is known to exist 
in the State, and 
which was given to 
the corps by the 
widow of Col. Will- 
iam Washington. 
The Washington 
Light Infantry was 
organized in 1807, 
luring the excite- 
ment growing out 
f the ‘‘ Leopard and 
Chesapeake  affair;” 
ind is known as 
‘the banner corps 
f South Carolina.” 
tis at present com- 
ianded by Captain 
harles H. Simon- 
‘on, a prominent 
uwyer of the city. 
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WALTER HARTRIGHT’S NARRATIVE 
CONTINUED. 
IV. 

No circumstance of the slightest importance 
happened on my way to the offices of Messrs. 
Gilmore and Kyrle, in Chancery Lane, 

While my card was being taken in to Mr. 
Kyrle, a consideration occurred to me which I 
deeply regretted not having thought of before. 
‘The information derived from Marian’s diary 
made it a matter of certainty that Count Fosco 
had opened her first letzer from Blackwater Park 
to Mr. Kyrle, and had, by means of his wife, 
intercepted the second. He was, therefore, well 
aware of the address of the office, and he would 
naturally infer that if Marian wanted advice and 
assistance after Laura’s escape from the Asylum 
she would apply once more to the experience of 
Mr. Kyrle. In this case, the office in Chancery 
Lane was the very first place which he and Sir 
Percival would cause to be watched ; and if the 
same persons were chosen for the purpose who 
had been employed to follow me before my de- 


.parture from England, the fact of my return 


would, in all probability, be ascertained on that 
very day. I had thought, generally, of the 
chances of my being recognized in the streets ; 
but the special risk connected with the office 
had never occurred to me until the present mo- 
ment. It was too late now to repair this un- 
fortunate error in judgment—too late to wish 
that I had made arrangements for meeting the 
lawyer in some place privately appointed be- 
forehand. I could only resolve to be cautious 
on leaving Chancery Lane, and not to go 
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straight home again under any cirenumstances 
whatever. 

After waiting a few minutes, I was shown 
into Mr. Kyrle’s private room. He was a pale, 
thin, quiet, self-possessed man, with a very at- 
tentive eye, a very low voice, and a very unde- 
monstrative manner; not (as I judged) ready 
with his sympathy where strangers were con- 
cerned, and not at all easy to disturb in his pro- 
fessional composure. A better man for my pur- 
pose could hardly have been found. If he com- 
mitted himself to a decision at all, and if the de- 
cision was favorable, the strength of our case 
was as good as proved from that moment. 

‘* Before I enter on the business which brings 
me here,” I said, “I ought to warn you, Mr. 
Kyrle, that the shortest statement I can make 
of it may occupy some little time.” 

‘* My time is at Miss Halcombe’s disposal,” 
he replied. ‘‘ Where any interests of hers are 
concerned, I represent my partner personally as 
well as professionally. It was his request that 
I should do so when he ceased to take an active 
part in business.” 

‘“May I inquire whether Mr. Gilmore is in 
England ?” 

‘* He is not: he is living with his relatives in 
Germany. His health has improved, but the 
period of his return is still uncertain.” 

While we were exchanging these few prelim- 
inary words he had been searching among the 
papers before him, and he now produced from 
them a sealed letter. I thought he was about 
to hand the letter to me; but, apparently chang- 
ing his mind, he placed it by itself on the table, 
settled himself in his chair and silently waited 
to hear what I had to say. 

Without wasting a moment in prefatory words 
of any sort I entered on my narrative, and put 
him in fall possession of the events which have 
already been related in these pages. 

Lawyer as he was to the very marrow of his 
bones, I startled him out of his professional 
composure. Expressions of incredulity and 
surprise which he could not repress interrupt- 
ed me several times before I had done. I per- 
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severed, however, to the end, and as soon as I 
reached it, boldly asked the one important ques- 
tion, 

“What is your opinion, Mr. Kyrle ?” 

He was too cautious to commit himself to an 
answer without taking time to recover his self- 
possession first. 

“ Before I give my opinion,” he said, ** I must 
beg permission to clear the ground by a few ques- 
tions.” 

He put the questions—sharp, suspicious, un- 
believing questions, which clearly showed me, 
as they proceeded, that he thought I was the 
victim of a delusion; and that he might even 
have doubted, but for my introduction to him 
by Miss Halcombe, whether I was not attempt- 
ing the perpetration of a cunningly-desigued 
fraud. 

**Do you believe that I have spoken the truth, 
Mr. Kyrle?” I asked, when he had done exam- 
ining me. 

“So far as your own convictions are con- 
cerned I am certain you have spoken the truth,” 
he replied. ‘I have the highest esteem for 
Miss Halcombe, and I have therefore every 
reason to respect a gentleman whose mediation 
she trusts in a matter of this kind. I will even 
go farther, if you like, and admit, for courtesy’s 
sake and for arguinent’s sake, that the identity 
of Lady Glyde, as a living person, is a proved 
fact to Miss Halcombe and yourself. But you 
come to me for a legal opinion. As a lawyer, 
and as a lawyer only, it is my duty to tell vou, 
Mr. Hartright, that you have not the shadow 
of a case.” 

**You put it strongly, Mr. Kyrle.” 

‘Twill try to put it plainly as well. The evi- 
dence of Lady Glyde’s death is, on the face of 
it, clear and satisfactory. There is her aunt's 
testimony to prove that she came to Count Fos- 
co’s house, that she fell ill, and that she died. 
There is the testimony of the medical certificate 
to prove the death, and to show that it took 
place under natural circumstances. There is 
the fact of the funeral at Limmeridyge, and there 
is the assertion of the inscription on the tomb. 
That is the case you want to overthrow. What 
evidence have you to support the declaration on 
your side that the person who died and was buried 
was not Lady Glyde? Let us run through the 
main points of your statement and see what they 
are worth. Miss Haleombe goes to a certain 
private Asylum, and there sees a certain female 
patient. Itis known thata woman named Anne 
Catherick, aud bearing an extraordinary per- 
sonal resemblance to Lady Glyde, escaped from 
the Asylum ; it is known that the person received 
there last July was received as Anne Catherick 
brought back ; it is known that the gentleman 
who brought her back warned Mr. Fairlie that 
it was part of her insanity to be bent on person- 
ating his dead niece; and it is known that she 
did repeatedly declare herself, in the Asylum 
(where no one believed her), to be Lady Glyde. 
These are all facts. What have you to set 
against them? Miss Halcombe’s recognition of 
the woman, which recognition after-events in- 
validate or contradict. Does Miss Halcombe 
assert her supposed sister’s identity to the owner 
of the Asylum, and take legal means for res- 
cuing her? No: she secretly bribes a nurse to 
let her escape. When the patient has been re- 
leased in this doubtful manner, and is taken to 
Mr. Fairlie, does he recognize her? is he stag- 
gered for one instant in his belief of his niece’s 
death? No. Do the servants recognize her ? 
No. Is she kept in the neighborhood to assert 
her own identity, and to stand the test of further 
proceedings? No: she is privately taken to 
London. In the meantime, you have recognized 
her also—but you are not a relative ; you are 
not even an old friend of the family. The ser- 
vants contradict you; and Mr. Fairlie contra- 
dicts Miss Halcombe ; and the supposed Lady 
Glyde contradicts herself. She declares she 
passed the night in London at a certain house. 
Your own evidence shows that she has never 
been near that house ; and your own admission 
is, that her condition of mind prevents you from 
producing her any where to submit to investiga- 
tion, and to speak for herself, I pass over minor 





points of evidence, on both sides, to save time ; 
and I ask you, if this case were to go now into 
a court of law—to go before a jury, bound to 
take facts as they reasonably appear—where are 
your proofs ?” 

I was obliged to wait and collect myself be- 
fore I could answer him. It was the first time 
the story of Laura and the story of Marian had 
been presented to me from a stranger's point of 
view—the first time the terrible obstacles that 
lay across our path had been made to show 
themselves in their true character. 

“There can be no doubt,” I said, ‘that the 
facts, as you have stated them, appear to tell 
against us; but—” 

** But you think those facts can be explained 
away,”’ interposed Mr. Kyrle. “Let me tell 
you the result of my experience on that point. 
When an English jury has to choose between a 
plain fact, on the surface, and a long explana- 
tion under the surface, it always takes the fact 
in preference to the explanation. For exam- 
ple, Lady Glyde (I call the lady you represent 
by that name for argument’s sake) declares she 
has slept at a certain house, and it is proved 
that she has not slept at that house. You ex- 
plain this circumstance by entering into the 
state of her mind, and deducing from it a meta- 
physical conclusion. I don’t say the conclusion 
is wrong—I only say that the jury will take the 
fact of her contradicting herself in preference to 
any reason for the contradiction that you can 
offer.” 

‘* But is it not possible,” I urged, “ by dint 
of patience and exertion, to discover additional 
evidence ? Miss Halcombe and I have a few 
hundred pounds—” 

He looked at me with a half-suppressed pity, 
and shook his head. , 

“Consider the subject, Mr. Hartright, from 
your own point of view,” he said. “If you are 
right about Sir Percival Glyde and Count Fosco 
(which I don’t admit, mind), every imaginable 
difficulty would be thrown in the way of your 
getting fresh evidence. I say nothing about 
expenses, because my partner and myself would 
advance whatever was where Mi s 
Halcombe’s interests were concerned. It is ne 
difficulties and the delays that wouid be too 
much for us. Every obstacle of litigation would 
be put in our way; every point in the case 
would be systematically contested—and by the 
time we had spent our thousands, instead of our 
hundreds, the final result would, in all proba- 
bility, be against us. Questions of identity, 
where instances of personal resemblince are 
concerned, are, in themselves, the hardest of all 
questions to settle—the hardest, even when they 
are free from the complications which beset the 
case we are now discussing. I really see no 
prospect of throwing any light whatever on this 
extraordinary affair. Even if the person buricd 
in Limmeridge church-yard be not Lady Glyde, 
she was, in life, on your own showing, so like 
her, that we should gain nothing if we applied 
for the necessary authority to have the body ex- 
humed. In short, there is no case, Mr. Hart- 
right—there is really no case.” 

I was determined to believe that there was a 
case, and, in that determination, shifted my 
ground and appealed to him once more. 

“Are there not other proofs that we might 
produce besides the proof of identity?” I asked. 

** Not as you are situated,” he replied. ** The 
simplest and surest of all proofs, the proof by 
comparison of dates, is, as I understand, alto- 
gether out of your reach. If you could show a 
discrepancy between the date of the doctor's 
certificate and the date of Lady Glyde’s journeys 
to London, the matter would wear a tatally dif- 
ferent aspect ; and I should be the first to say, 
Let us go on.” 


«That date may yet be recovered, Mr. Kyrle.” 
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“On the day when it is recovered, Mr. Hart- | 


right, you will have a case. If you have any 
prospect, at this moment, of getting at it—tell 
me, and we shall see if I can advise you.” 

1 considered. The housekeeper could not 
help us; Laura could not help us; Marian 
could not help us. In all probability the only 
persons in existence who knew the date were 
Sir Percival and the Count 

**T can think of no means of ascertaining the 
date at present,” I said, “ because I can think 
of no persons who are sure to know it but 
Count Fosco and Sir Percival Glyde.” 

Mr. Kyrle’s calmly-attentive face relaxed, for 
the first time, into a smile. 

“With your opinion of the conduct of those 
two gentlemen,” he said, ‘you don’t expect 
help in that quarter, I presume? If they have 
combined to gain large sums of money by a con- 
spiracy, they are not likely to confess it at any 
rate.” 

“They may be forced to confess it, Mr. 
Kyrle.” 

* By whom?” 

“By me.” 

We both rose. He looked me attentively in 
the face, with more appearance of interest than 
he had shown yet. I could see that I had per- 
plexed him a little. 

“You are very determined,” he said. ‘“ You 
have, no doubt, a personal motive for proceed- 
ing, into which it is not my business to inquire. 
If a case can be produced in the future, I can 
only say my best assistance is at your service. 
At the same time I must warn you, as the 
money question always enters into the law 
question, that I see little hope, even if you ul- 
timately established the fact of Lady Glyde’s 
being alive, of recovering her fortune. The 
foreigner would probably leave the country be- 
fore proceedings were commenced; and Sir 
Percival’s embarrassments are numerous enough 
and pressing enough to transfer almost any sum 
of money he may possess from himself to his 
creditors. You are, of course, aware—” 


I stopped him at that point, 
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“Let me beg that we may not discuss Lady 
Glyde’s affairs,” I said. “I have never } n 
any thing about them in former times, and I 
know nothing of them now— except that her 
fortune is lost. You are right in assuming that 
I have personal motives for stirring in this 
matter. I wish those motives to be always as 
disinterested as they are at the present mo- 
ment—” 

He tried to interpose and explain. I was a 
little heated, I suppose, by feeling that he liad 
doubted me; and I went on bluntly without 
waiting to hear him. 

‘*There shall be no money-motive,” I said, 
“no idea of personal advantage in the service I 
mean to render to Lady Glyde. She has been 
cast out as a stranger from the house in which 
she was born —a lie which records her death 
has been written on her mother’s tomb—and 
there are two men, alive and unpunished, who 
are responsible for it. That house shall open 
again to receive her in the presence of every 
soul who followed the false funeral to the grave ; 
that lie shall be publicly erased from the tomb- 
stone by the authority of the head of the family ; 
and those two men shall answer for their crime 
to ME, though the justice that sits in tribunals is 
powerless to pursue them. I have given my 
life to that purpose; and alone as I stand, if 
God spares me, I will accomplish it.” 

He drew back toward his table and said no- 
thing. His face showed plainly that he thought 
my delusion had got the better of my reason, 
and that he considered it totally useless to give 
me any more advice. , , 

““We each keep our opinion, Mr. Kyrle,” I 
said; “and we must wait till the events of the 
future decide between us. In the mean time I 
am much obliged to you for the attention you 
have given to my statement. You have shown 
me that the legal remedy lies, in every sense 
of the word, beyond our means. We can not 
produce the law-proof; and we are not rich 
cnough to pay the law expenses. It is sume- 
thing gained to know that.” 

I bowed and walked to the door. He calle« 
me back and gave me the letter which i ha 
seen him place on the table by itself at the be- 
ginning of our interview. 

“This came by post a few days ago,” he sai 
“Perhaps you will not mind delivering it? 
Pray tell Miss Halcombe at the same time that 
I sincerely regret being thus far unable to help 
her—except by advice, which will not be more 
welcome, I am afraid, to her than to you.” 

I looked at the letter while he was sp« e, 
It was addressed to “Miss Halcombe. Care 
of Messrs. Gilmore & Kyrle, Chancery Lane.” 
The handwriting was quite unknown to me. 

On leaving the room I asked one last ques- 
tion. 

**Do you happen to know,” I said, “if Sir 
Percival Glyde is still in Paris?” 

**He has returned to London,” replied Mi 
Kyrle. ‘* At least I heard so from his solicitor, 
whom I met yesterday.” 

After that answer I went out. 

On leaving the office the first precaution to 
be observed was to abstain from attracting at- 
tention by stopping to look aboutme. I walked 
toward one of the quietest of the large squares 
on the north of Holborn—then suddenly stopped 
and turned round at a place where a long stretch 
of pavement was left behind me. 

There were two men at the corner of the 
square who had stopped also, and who were 
standing talking together. After a moment's 
reflection [ turned back so as to pass them. 
One moved as I came near and turned the 
corner leading from the square into the street. 
The other remained stationary. I looked at 
him as I passed and instantly recognized one of 
the men who had watched me before I left En- 
gland. 

If I had been free 
to follow my own in- 
stincts I should pro}- 
ably have begun by 
speaking to the man, 
and have ended by 
knocking him down. 
But I was bound to 
consider conusequen- 
ces. If Lonce placed 
myself publicly in 
the wrong, I put the 
weapons at once into 
Sir Percival’s hands. 
There was no choice 
but to oppose cun- 
ning by cunning. I 
turned into the street 
down which the sec- 
ond man had disap- 
peared, and passed 
him waiting in a 
door-way. He was a 
Stranger to me; and 
I was glad to make 
sure of his personal 
appearance in case 
of future annoyance. 
Having done this I 
again walked north- 
ward till I reached 
the New Road. There 
I turned aside to the 
west (having the men 
behind me all the 
time), and waited at 
a point where I knew 
myself to be at some 
distance from a cab- 
stand, until a fast 
two-wheel cab, emp- 
ty, should happen to 
pass me. One pass- 
ed in a few minutes. 


I jumped in and told 














*HE LOOKED ME ATTENTIVELY IN THE FACE, 
APPEARANCE OF INTEREST THAN HE HAD SHOWN YET.” 
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the man to drive rapidly toward Hyde Park. 
There was no second fast cab for the spies be- 
hind me. I saw them dart across to the other 
le of the road to fullow me by running until 

I a cab-stand came in their way. But 

of them, and when I stopped the 
lr and got out they were nowhere in sight. 
I crossed Hyde Park and made sure on the open 
ground that I was free. When I at last turned 
ui) ps homeward it was not till many hours 
later—not till after dark. 
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I found Marian waiting for me alone in the 
little sitting-room. She had persuaded Laura 
to go to rest after first promising to show me 
her drawing the moment I came in. The peor 
little dim faint sketch—so trifling in itself, so 
touching in its associations—was propped up 
carefully on the table with two hooks, and was 
placed where the faint light of the one candle 
we allowed ourselves might fall on it to the best 
advantage. I sat down to look at the drawing, 
and to tell Marian in whispers what had hap- 
pened. The partition which divided us from 
the next room was so thin that we could almost 
hear Laura's breathing, and we might have dis- 
turbed her if we had spoken aloud. 

Marian preserved her composure while I de- 
scribed my interview with Mr. Kyrle. But hex 
face became troubled when I spoke next of the 
men who had followed me from the lawyer’s 
office, and when I told her of the discovery of 
Sir Percival’s return. 

‘*Bad news, Walter,” she said; “the worst 
news you could bring. Have you nothing more 
to tell me?” 

‘I have something to give you,” I replied, 
handing her the note which Mr. Kyrle had con- 
fided to my care. 

She looked at the address aud recognized the 


handwriting instantly. 








* You know your correspondent?” I said. 

“Too well.” she answered. ** My corre- 
spondent is Count Fosco.’ 

With that reply she opened the note. Her 
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face flushed de« ] ly wil 
I handed it to me 
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‘**Impelled by honorable admiration—honor 


able to myself, honorable to you—I write, mag- 
nificent Marian, in the interests of your tran- 
quillity, to say two consoling words: 


* Fear nothing! 

** Exercise your fine natural sense and remain 
in retirement. Dear and admirable woman! 
invite no dangerous publicity. Resignation is 
sublime—adoptit. The modest repose of home 
is eternally fresh—enjoy it. The Storms of life 
pass harmless over the valley of Seclusion— 
dwell, dear lady, in the valley. 

**Do this; and I authorize you to fear no- 

No new calamity shail lacerate your 
lities—sensibilities precious to me as my 
own. You shall not be molested; the fair com- 
panion of vour retreat shall not be pursued. 
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She has found a new asylum in your heart 
Priceless asylum!—I envy her, and leave her 
there. 


“One last word of affectionate warning, of 
paternal caution, and I tear myself from the 
charm of addressing you; I close these fervent 
lines. 

** Advance no farther than you have gone al- 
ready ; Compromise ho serious interests 5 threat- 
en nobody. Do not, I implore you, force me 
into actiou—Me, the Man of Action—when it 
is the cherished object of my ambition to be pas- 
sive, to restrict the vast reach of my energies 
and my combinations for your sake. If you 
have rash friends, moderate their deplorable 
If Mr. Hartright returns to England 
I walk on a 


ardor. 
hold no communication with him. 
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path of my own; and Percival follows at my 
heels. On the day when M:. Hartright crosses 
that path he is a lost man. 


The only signature to these lines was the ini- 
tial letter F, surrounded by a circle of intricate 
flourishes. I threw the letter on the table with 
all the contempt that I felt for it. 

‘*He is trying to frighten you—a sure sign 
that he is frightened himself,” I said. 

She was too genuine a woman to treat the 
letter as I treated it. ‘The insolent familiarity 
of the language was too much for her self-con- 
trol. As she looked at me across the table her 
hands clenched themselves in her lap, and the 
old quick fiery temper flamed out again, bright- 
ly, in her cheeks and her eyes. 

‘¢ Walter!” she said, ‘‘if ever those two men 
are at your mercy, and if you are obliged to 
spare one of them—don’t let it be the Count.” 

‘I will keep his letter, Marian, to help my 
memory when the time comes.” 

She looked at me attentively as I put the let- 
ter away in my pocket-book. 

‘““When the time comes?” she repeated. 
“Can you speak of the fature as if you were 
certain of it ?—certain after what you have heard 
in Mr. Kyrle’s office, after what has happened 
to you to-day ?” 

“<T don’t count the time from to-day, Marian. 
All I have done to-day is to ask another man to 
act forme. I count from to-morrow—” 

““Why from to-morrow ?” 

“Because to-morrow I mean to act for my- 
self.” 

“ How ?” 

“T shall go to Blackwater by the first train, 
and return, I hope, at night.” 

“To Blackwater !” 

“Yes. Ihave had time to thirk since I left 
Mr. Kyrle. His opinion on one point confirms 
my own. We must persist to the last in hunt- 
ing down the date of Laura’s journey. The one 
weak point in the conspiracy, and probably the 
one chance of proving that she is a living wo- 
man, centre in the discovery of that date.” 

“You mean,” said Marian, ‘‘the discovery 
that Laura did not leave Blackwater Park till 
after the date of her death on the doctor’s cer- 
tificate ?” 

“* Certainly.” 

‘What makes you think it might have been 
after? Laura can tell us nothing of the time 
she was in London.” . 

‘¢ But the owner of the Asylum told you that 
she was received there on the thirtieth of July. 
I doubt Connt Fosco’s ability to keep her in 
London, and to keep her insensible to all that 
was passing around her, more than one night. 
In that case she must have started on the twen- 
ly-ninth, and must have come to London one 
day after the date of her own death on the doc- 
for’s certificate. If we can prove that date we 
prove our case against Sir Percival and the 
Count.” 

“Yes, yes—I see! But how is the proof to 
be obtained ?” 

‘Mrs. Michelson’s narrative has suggested 
to me two ways of trying to obtain it. One of 
them is, to question the doctor, Mr. Dawson— 

who must know when he resumed his attend- 
ance at Blackwater Park after Laura left the 
house. The other is, to make inquiries at the 
inn to which Sir Percival drove away by him- 
self at night. We know that his departure fol- 
lowed Laura’s, after the lapse of a few hours; 
and we may get at the date in that way. The 
attempt is at least worth making—and to-mor- 
row I am determined it shall be made.” 

‘*And suppose it fails—I look at the worst 
now, Walter; but I will look at the best if dis- 
appointments come to try us—suppose no one 
can help you at Blackwater?” 

“There are two men who can help me in 
London—Sir Percival and the Count. Innocent 
people may well forget the date—but they are 
guilty, and they know it. If I fail every where 
else, 1 mean to force a confession out of one or 
both of them on my own terms.” 

All the woman flushed up in Marian’s face as 
I spoke. 

“Begin with the Count!’ she whispered, 
eagerly. ‘For my sake begin with the Count.” 

“We must begin, for Laura’s sake, where 
there is the best chance of success,” I replied. 

The color faded from her face again, and she 
shook her head sadly. 

“Yes,” she said, “ yon.are right—it was mean 
and miserable of me to say that. I try to be 
patient, Walter, and sacceed better now than I 


did in happier times. Bat have a little of my | 


old temper still left—and it will get the better 
of me when I think of the Count.” 

‘“‘Ilis turn will come,” Lsaid. ‘But, remem- 
ber, there is no weak place in his life that we 
know of yet.” J waited a little to let her re- 
cover her self-pessession, and then spoke the 
decisive words: “ Marian! There is a weak 
place we both know of in Sir Percival’s life—” 

“You mean the Secret?” 

“Yes, the Secret. It is our only sure hold 
on him. Ican force him from his pesition of 
security, I can dvag him and his villainy into 
the face of ‘day, y Sse other means Whatever 
the Count may have done, Sir Percival has 
consented to the conspiracy against Laura from 
another motive besides the motive of gain. You 
heard him tell the Count that he believed his 
wife knew enough to rain him? You heard 
him sav that he was a lost man if the secret of 
Anne Catherick was known ?” 

“Yes! yes! Idid.” 

“Well, Marian, when our other resources 
have failed us I mean to know that secret. 
My old superstition clings to me even yet. I 
kay again the Woman in White is a living influ- 
ence in ourthree lives. The End is appointed ; 
the End is drawing us on—and Anne Catherick, 
dead in her grave, points the way to it still!” 





WHAT IS A SALAMANDER? 

Wuar does the world expect a Salamander to be 
like? What did the writer anticipate when he 
hurried off to inspect this creature? Did he imag- 
ine that he should find an enormous furnace roar. 
ing and blazing ina cage of red-hot bars, and that, 
standing aloof from this, and peering into the hot- 
test and most central portion of the flame, he would 
there behold an enormous Red Monster distantly 
resembling the griffin of heraldry lifting its spined 
and bat-like wings, and flapping them in burning 

joy over its head? If perfect candor is to charac- 
terize the communications of the writer, he must 
own that there was some such thing in his thoughts. 
The vile ancients are to blame for this. They have 
described a creature ‘‘ that is bred from heat, that 
lives in the flames, and feeds upon fire as its proper 
nourishment.”’ 

Let us turn from them to the Salamander of the 
nineteenth century, and of the Zoological Gardens. 
A tank in a dark corner is substituted for the cage 
with the red-hot bars, while the furnace is repre- 
sented by an element which, however satisfactory 
in itself, is something of a surprise when you have 
expected a fire—in a word, the tank is full of 
water! 

It is full also of eels: of little eels and trumpery 
minnows, or small gudgeons, which are swimming 
about, apparently in discomfort, for they keep very 
near the surface, and some of them are turning up 
their little white stomachs in the agonies of death. 
This was all that your servant saw, except that in 
the darkest corner of the tank, and under a ledge, 
there appeared to be a sort of eft, or lizard, of enor- 
mous size, brown, bloated, and hideous; in other 
words, the Gigantic Salamander, the Sieboldia 
maxima of Japan. 

“This animal,’’ the descriptive notice gocs on to 
say, ‘‘is the largest specimen of the true amphibi- 
ous known to exist. . . . It is the nearest living an- 
alogue of the fossil salamander of the tertiary fresh- 
water formation of Eningen, described by Scheuch- 
zer as a fossil man (Homo diluvii testis), and since 
called Andreas Scheuchzeri.” 

Against the earlier and more scientific portion of 
this description, your servant has nothing to say. 
He has no objection to make to the announcement 
that this noisome animal is of ‘‘ the tertiary fresh- 
water formation of @ningen,” because he has not 
the remotest idea what that is. ‘To all this sort of 
thing he is ready to agree; but against the notion 
of the “fossil man,” as a term under any circum- 
stances applicable to this huge and bloated eft, he 
desires to take instant and indignant exception. 

The fossil man of our Andrew is a creature about 
two fect in its extreme length from the end of its 
most appalling snout to the extremity of its hide- 
ous tail. Itis acrawling dragon; an exaggerated 
eft; a pestiferous and appalling lizard; a soft and 
dwariish crocodile. What is it not that is unclean 
and fearful? From end to end it is covered, and 
on its huge and flattened head especially, with 
blotchy manginess of a diseased and mouldy order. 
And this is your notion, Andrew, of a fossil man, is 
it? Oh, Andrew, Andrew! 

But this Salamander is the culminating point of 
all delusions, and of none more obviously than that 
which the Zoological Society seems to have enter- 
tained with regard to its appetite. In their hos- 
pitality toward the stranger, this body has filled 
his tank with little fishes, even to overflowing, yet 
we read in Goldsmith of a specimen of this tribe 
which lived eight months without taking any nour- 
ishment whatever. ‘‘ Indeed,” the writer adds, “ as 
many of this kind are torpid, or nearly so, during 
the winter, the loss of their appetite for so long a 
time is the less surprising.” 

There never was a worse shot made than attrib- 
uting any fiery properties to the Salamander. It 
appears to be one of the dampest and—if the ex- 
pression is allowable—sloppiest animals that exist. 
“Salamanders,” says Buffon, ‘are fond of cold, 
damp places, thick shades, tufted woods, or high 
mountains, and the banks of streams that run 
through meadows. .. . It is commonly only when 
rain is about to fall that it comes forth from its se- 
cret asylum, as if by a kind of necessity to bathe 
itself, and to imbibe an element to which it is analo- 
gous. ‘The moderns,” Buffon continues, *‘ have fol- 
lowed the ridiculous tales of the ancients, and as it 
is difficult to stop when once the bounds of proba- 
bility are passed, some have gone so far as to think 
that the most violent fire could be extinguished by 
the land Salamander. Quacks sold this small liz- 
ard, affirming that if thrown into the greatest con- 
flagration it would check its progress.” The un- 
happy beast, too, has been in this respect the sub- 
ject of many experiments, and because, when it 
‘was thrown into the fire, it was sure to burst and to 
eject its natural fluid in doing so, the Philosophical 
Transactions—with whose compilers we would rath- 
er, by-the-by, after this specimen, have philgsoph- 
ical transactions than business ones—tell us that 
this js the method taken by the animal to extin- 
guish the flames. 

Sv much for the Salamander, the largest and 
ugliest lizard that ever was seen; and in that ca- 
pacity, and as a zoological curiosity, well worth 
going to sce. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Notice to Advertisers. 
In consequence of the increasing pressure of Adver- 
tisements 
Por the Last, or Outside Page, 
of our Weekly, we have decided to increase the price, 


For that Page, 


TO 
Seveuty-five Cents per Linc. 
The price for the . 
Inside Pages 
will remain as before, viz. : 
Pifty Cents per Line. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 





HOT BATHS.—We would call attention to the vari- 
ous hot baths not usually found in Water Cures, such as 
the medicated chemical bath, the hot acid, alkali and 
salt bath, and the hot douches and sprays in use at the 
Round Hill Water Cure, in Northampton, Mass. The 
gentiemen's bathing rooms in this establishment have 
been the past winter re-constructed and thoroughly re- 
paired, and the Doctor is now building a two-story bath 
—quite a novelty in this country—it being a set of Ori- 
ental, Turkish, and Russian baths. They are said, in 
cases of extreme flesh, to have reduced the weight twen- 
ty pounds in a week. We have all read of the great 
suppleness of the joints and youthful grace of motion 
attained by the use of the Turkish bath. We congratu- 
late the public on its introduction here under such favor- 
able circumstances as the scientific management of Dr, 
Halsted insures. The benefits arising from a judicious 
medical use of these various baths, can searcely be over- 
estimated in relieving the system from impurities of the 
blood, local congestion, and the baleful effects of mineral 
medicines. Aliternated with the tonic use of cold water 
and the thorough invigoration of the system which Dr. 
Halsted knows so well how to induce, we cease to won- 
der at his success. These baths are of especial value in 
treating those deep-seated diseases dependent on an act- 
ive virus in the blood and scrofula in the system; also, 
in treating liver complaint, rheumatism, and gout. This 
Water Cure is open summer and winter. It is crowded 
with visitors in the warm months, attracted not only by 
its superior advantages for regaining health, but by its 
home comforts, pure mountain air, and the fame of its 
beautiful scenery. The quickest re ies, however, are 
made in the cool months.-—Springjicld Lepublican. 





i Burnett’s Kalliston, 


As a wash for the complexion, has no equal. It is 
distinguished for its soothing and purifying effect, allay- 
ing all tendency to inflammation, especially that arising 
from bites of mosquitoes, stings of insects, dc. It is a 
powerful cleanser of the -kin, removing tan, freckles, 
pimples, and all discolorations, These, with its refresh- 
ing and invigorating properties, render it an indispensa- 
ble requisite for the toilet. 

Prepared only by JOSEPH! BURNETT & CO., 
Doston. 


For sale by druggists generally. 
Price 50 Cents a Bottle. 
Coughs. 


The great and sudden changes of our climate are fruit- 
ful sources of Pu!’monary and Bronchial effeetions, Ex- 
perience having proved that simple remedies often act 
speedily and certainly when taken in the early stage of 
the disease, recourse should at once be had to ** Brown's 
Bronchial Troches," er Lozenges, let the Cough or Irri- 
tation of the throat be ever so slight, as by this precau- 
tion a more serious attack may be effectually warded off. 





R. JONES’S EYE AND EAR INSTITU- 

TION, No, 137 4th Avenne, New York, is the only 
place in the world where aut Diseases of the Eye and 
Ear are CURED. Dr. JOHANNES A. JONES, A.M., 
Chief Physician and Surgeon. 


FOWLER & WELLS'S 
American and Foreign Patent Agency, 
308 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


All business pertaining to the Patent Office done in the 
most prompt and satisfactory manner, on reasonable 
terms. 








Caution. 
THE PATEK WATCH. 


In view of the fact that individuals are known to be 
preparing to impose upon the American public an infe- 
rior imitation of this 


UNRIVALED LADIES’ WATCH, 
Messrs. Patek, Phillippe & Co., 


of Geneva, Switzerland, the manufacturers of the Patek 
Watch, have recently requested 

Messrs. TIFFANY & Co., 550 BROADWAY, NEW 
YORK, their sole Agents in this city and State, to advise 
purchasers of this counterfeit. The spurious article is 
cheaply cased in the original style of ornamentation, and 
bears engraved upon its cap a forged trade-mark, either 
Patek & Co., Patek, Philippe & Co., Charles Patek, or 
Alexandre Patek. The genuine is engraved with the 
name of Tiffany & Co., in addition to Patek, Phillippe & 
Co., and is invariably accompanied bya certificate signed 
and numbered. Like all other counterfeits, this attempt- 
ed imposition is but an unworthy copy in externals alone 
of the admirable work from which it would borrow repu- 
tation; but as itis known that the parties to this fraud 
are even going to the extent of forging Mr. l’atck's own 
certificate and signature, the purchaser of a Patek Watch 
can only be sure of its genuineness by obtaining it of the 
authorized and sole agents, Tiffany & Co. 


7 The Readers of 
HARPER’S WEEKLY 


Can have forwarded to them, with dispatch, any Article 
this City affords, by sending their Orders, addressed to 
WM. S. WYSE, Office Harrrr's WEEKLY. 

How to Live. 

SAVING AND WASTING; Orn, DOMESTIC ECON- 
OMY ILLUSTRATED by the Life of Two Families of 
Opposite Character, Habits, and Practices, in a pleasant 
tale of real life, full of 

USEFUL LESSONS IN HOUSEKEEPING, 
SHOWING 
How To IIave, 
liow To be Harpy. 








llow To Live, 
llow To GAIN, 
Including the story of the needlewoman who supported 
herse!f and four children on 
A DIME A DAY. 

No man, woman, or child can read this book without 
being interested in its pleasant narrative and exposition 
of human character, and instructed in its lessons of econ- 
omy in things that pertain to every-day life in every 
family. 

Price, post-paid, ST cents. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
20S Broadway, New York. 





F WHISKERS AND MUSTACHES 
won't grow upofi your face, use my onguent (estab- 
lished 1852), which will foree them to grow six weeks 
from the first application, and without stain or injury to 
the skin. Price $1. Sent by mail, post free, to any ad- 
%. G. GRATIAM, 109 Nassau Street, New York. 


dress, 





The Best Spring Medicine. 
Sands’ Sarsaparilla. 


Delicate women and young children may take it at all 
times with safety and benefit. : 









fa 
ECONOMY! 
wy o 
® Dispatch! 
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:* Save the Pieces! 


Useful in every house for mending Fugniture, Toys, 
Crockery, Glassware, &c. 


Whosesale Depot, No 48 Cedar Street, New York. 


HENRY C. SPALD, 
Box No, 


Address & CO., 
New York. 


four, eight, and 
Sard aecom- 





Put up for Dealers in cases contai 
twelve dozen—afeautiful Lithograp 
panying each pagkage. 











iaa, No. 60 
Are now offering, at very low prices, a full 
goods in their ine, comprising, amongathers, 

ality and description. 

ares do. 

» sets and singly, in great variety. 
and Iron Wares. 

ils of every description. 
Canes, Willow and Wood Ware. 
Refrigerators, ©’eam-Freezers, Tin Ware, &. 
Chinese Camphor Wood and Cedar Trunks. 

N. B.—Catalogues sent gratis to any address. 


WM. HALL & SON, 


543 Broadway, between Spring and 
Prince Streets, 
WAREROOM FOR THE 


Driggs Patent Pianoforte, or the Violin Piano.—Prince 
& Co.'s Melodeons of every style. —Guitar Strings. —Hall 
& Son's celebrated Guitars. — Hall & Son's new Patent 
Banjos.—Alexandre Organs, from 5 to 16 Registers, price 
$100 to $400, — Hall's New Catalogue of Music sent by 
mail on receipt of 7 cents in Stamps. 

Music sent by mail on receipt of the marked pricc. 


“Trefelio” is the True Secret 
of Beauty. 


** TREFELIO” Cures all Eruptions, 


’ 
ent of 









“ TREFELIO" Softens the Skin. 
“ TREFELIO" Beautifies the Skin. 
“TREFELIO” Eradicates Humors. 


“TREFELIO" 50 cents a bottle. 
TILESTON & CO., 48 Broadway, General Agents. 
Sample bottles sent on receipt of fifty cents in postage 
stamps. 


COURT OF DEATH. 


For One Dollar and 4 postage stamps, the subscriber 
will forward «post-paid) one engraving of this eublime 
painting. Size, 23 by 31 inches. Address G. Q CUOL- 
TON, 37 Park Kow, New York. P, UO. Box 3391.; 


Literary Agency, 


For the perusal and disposal of Manuscripts; the giv- 
ing of counsel on all subjects conuected with Literature ; 
the purchase of Books for Public or Private Libraries ; 
the delivery of Popular Lectures for Lyceums, Institutes, 
Associations, Benevolent Societies, the Proprietors of 
Public Halls, &e., &e. Address letters (inelosing pest- 
age stamps for replies) simply to 

PARK BENJAMIN, Lecturer, New York City. 


Harnden’s Express. 
DAILY 


Forwards Valuables and Merchandise to and from, and 
collects drafts, bills, &c., in all parts of the 


EAST, WEST AND SOUTH. 


Will receive goods, or orders to ‘* call,” at 


74 Broadway. 


For the INSTANT RELIEF 
@ and PERMANENT CURE 
of this distressing complaint, use 




















BRONCHIAL CIGARETTES. 
Made by C. B. SEYMOUR & CO., 107 NASSAU S8T., 
N. Y. Price, $1 per box; sent free by post. 


PURE WATER. 


United States Carbon Filter Company. 
CARBON FILTERS of « ° sizes and descriptions, 
adapted to the Hydrant in Dwelling Houses, Factories, 
&c. Also, a great variety of Portable Self-Acting Filters, 
for Sportsmen, Travellers, Draggists, &c., &c. 
164 Broadway, N. Y. 








ATENTS.—O. S. X. PECK, Counsellor at 

Law, Washington, D.C. Obtains patents, and at- 

tends to all other business, for Inventors. Refers to Hon. 
Charities Mason, late Commissioner of Patents. 





ANTED.—Agents in a business that pays 
from $.5 to $89 per month, according to capabil- 
ity. Full particulars sent free to all who inclose stamp 
to pay return postage. 
I. HALE, Jn., & Co., Newburyport, Mass. 





“HARD TIMES NO MORE.” 

Any Lady or Gentleman in the United States, pos- 
sessing from $3 to $7, can enter into an easy and re- 
spectable business, by which from $5 to $10 per day can 
be realized. For particulars, address (with stamp), 

W. R. ACTON & CO., 
North Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 


GOLD PENS. 


BARD, BROTHERS & CO., manufacturers of Gold 
Pens, Pen and Pencil Cases, No. 21 Maiden Lane, New 
York. Also, Manufacturers of Bard & Wilson's Patent 
Angular Nib Gold Pens, Manufactory, Brooklyn, Conn. 

Gold Pens repaired or exchanged. 


Rogers’ Citrate of Magnesia (in Powder). 
The best alterative in the world for sick headache, bil- 
ious affections, sickness atthe stomach, &c. It 
immediate relief after eating or drinking too freely. An 
economical substitute for Saratoga water as a cooling 
diink. For sale by all Druggists, 
Manufactory 193 Spring Street, N. Y. 
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“HONEST OLD ABE,’ 
First in the Field! 


AN ARMY OF AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 
The Life and Public Services 


OF 


Hon. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
WILH A PORTRAIT ON STEEL. 
' By D. W. Bartictt, 


$ Washington Correspondent of the N. Y. Post and 
Independent. 
Puicr $1 00, 


One Hanpsome 12mo. Gitt Back: 


GET THE BEST. 


As there are many “Lives of Lincoln” advertised, 
without a shadow of authority, the public will bear in 


mind that the reliable and authentic edition is 


Bartlett's Life of Lincoln. 


Liberal inducements to Agents. For Terms Addrcss, 


DERBY & Jackson, Publishers, 
498 Broadway, New York. 


Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price, 
by the Publishers. 


oe The New Novel. 
e Author of “ Doctor Thorne.” 


The Kellys and O’Kellys. 


By the Author 


teprinted from the London Edition. 
Price 


of | “ _ or Thorne.” One vol. 12mo, Muslin. 


Publishers, New York. 


Important Book for those who Value 
Health. 


Now Ready: 


: : 
The Avoidable Causes of Disease. 
By JOHN ELLIS, M_D., 

Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine in 
the Western Medical College of Cleveland, Ohio. 
12mo, 396 pages, Cloth. Price $1. 

’ In this volume, Dr. Ellis explains in a clear, simple 
manner the various causes of disease. with the cond 
tions, habits, and precautions necessary to the preserva 
tion of health. The aim has been to impart practical in- 
formation, such as will be useful to every one, and to em- 
body the best results, in regard to this important matter, 
which science has reached. Technicalities have, as fa: 
as possible, been avoided, and the book will bx found of 
genuine and permanent value in every family, to adults 
and children, To parents especially it is commended, as 
affording timely information and counsel. It is a work 
for the people on topics of vital interest. Published by 
MASON BROTHERS, 


tes, 5 and 7 Mercer Street, New York. 


“kupD & CARLETON, 





CHOICE DUETS FOR THE VIOLIN. 


LEYEL'S Celebrated Instructive and Progressive 

Duets for the Violin. Price 50 cents, Published 

by OLIVER DITSON & CO., 277 Washington Street. 
Reston. 





Established in 1834. 





JOHN B.D 
Manriacturer of the Over-strung 
GRAND & SQUARE PIANO-FORTES 
Manufactory and Warerooms 
75 to 85 
East Thirteenth Street, near Broadway, New York. 


Parties in the country wishing Instruments direct from 
the Factory, can be suited by describing by letter the 
quality of tone and touch desired. 

Purchasers may rely upon the excellence of these in- 
struments. They are warranted for Five Years, and 
Prices are moderate. 


‘At Walker’s Warerooms, 


Clinton Hall, Astor Place, near Broadway, 
A ious Stock of Pianos of every description for sale 
end hire. 


1828. Tr. ‘i. Chambers’ 1860. 


PIANOS, Established in 
1828. Formerly Dubois 
& Stodart, and Dubois, 
Bacon & Chambers, Br- 
BLE-Hovsr, corner of Sth 
St. and 4th Avenue, op- 
posite the Peter Cooper 
Institute, New York. 














ta: ’ 
N. B.—Send for a Circular, with description of styles 
and Scheduleof prices. 





Chickering & Son, 
Manufacturers of 
PLarn anp OverstTrune 
Grand, Square and Upright Piano Fortes, 


Warerooms 694 Broadway. 


MESSRS. C. & SONS have been awarded 38 Prize 
Medals for the superiority of their manufacture, during 
the past 36 years. 

Also, for sale at Wholesale and Retail, Mason & Ham- 
lin’s superior Melodeons and Harmonians for Parlors, 
Churches, Lodge and School Rooms. Pianos to Rent. 


Warerooms in Boston, 246 W: Washington Street; Ware- 
rooms in Philadelphia, 807 Chestnut Street. 
A YEAR made by any one 


$1, 2 with A.J Fui.am's Patent $10 Outfit 


of Stencil Tools, with stock enough included to retail for 
over $100. Silver Medal awarded. Samples free. Ad- 
dress A. J. FULLAM, No. 212 Broadway, N. Y. 








‘FRENCH’S 
CONICAL 

WASHING 

MACHINE. 


< N.B. Price only $10 


Price only Ten 
Dollars. 


with this simple, compact, durable, port- 
romical machine, can easily and 
ary family before 





One woman, 
able, «flicient, and ee 
pertectiy do the washing of an ordin 
break tust. 

This is the only machine that will wash all kinds of 
clothes perfectly without injury. It has been tested in 
the laundry of French's Hotel and elsewhere, with all 
other washing machines making any pretensions to nov- 
elty, and has, in every instance, performed its work in 
less than half the time required by any other, and much 
nore thoroughly and satisfactorily. 

It will wash a single handkerchief, collar, lace sleeve, 
six shirts, or all of these articles together, without the 
necessity of s« k ng or boiling. 

These results are produced by the constant reaction of 
uds, and not by friction of rubbing surfaces, It is 
admirably adapted for introduction into houses with sta- 
tionary tubs, as it may be inclosed and connected with 
the waste and water pipes, and will make an important 
feature in houses * with all the modern improvements.” 

In Families, Laundries, Hotels, Boarding-houses, Hos- 
pitals, Asylums, Boarding-schools, on Ships and Steam- 
ers, and in the Army, it will be found unequaled and 
indispe 

This machine may be seen in operation at the lannadry 
of French's Hotel, and at the depot, No. 419 Broadway, 
corner of Canal Street. 

PRICED ONLY TEN DOLLARS. 


Entire satisfaction given or th« 








the 














nsable 





N. B.—The undersigned, Propriete 1 
neies tor the sal all 
intry, and to supply orders to any extent. 
ad tn ol paste of Uh United State 
cular, PrP. & Rh FRENCH, 





Cataract Washing Iiachine. 
CLOTHING, TIME. AND LABOR SAVED. 
Exhibition and Sales Room, 4% A abe madway. 
eteiacean: ri ekinan 
VAN & HYATT. New York 
FINKLE & LYON 
Sewing Machines. 
Warranted to give better sat- 
isfaction than any Sewing 
Machines in market, or 
money refunded. 


Office 558 Broadway. 





~The Sir Singer Sewing 


Machines. 


Cheaper for manufacturing purposes than any others af 
any price.—A new machine, NOISELES8, RAPID, and 


which can do every kind of work. 


Price (vith iron stand and drawers) $110, 
Also a new FAMILY MACHINE, at $50, equal to 
the best heretofore sold at $75. Call at 45S Broadway, 


XN. N. ¥.y and examine and be satisfied. 


Throat and Lung. 
Diseases. 


Of all remedies for Coughs, Colds, IToarseness, Sore 
Throat, Bronchitis, Infuenza, Croup, Whooping Cough, 
Asthma, Phthisic, Quinsy, Tickling, Irritation, or In- 
flammation of the Throa’, Chest, or Lungs, 


Consumption, 4-c., there is no one which, for safety and 


Incipient 


efficacy, or which affords such rapid and permanent re- 


lief, as the well-known and long-established 


Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 


The only genuine is prepared by SETH W. FOWLE 
& CO., BOSTON, and is sold everywhere. 


‘The Greatest — 
Medical Discovery of 
THE AGE. 


Dr. Kennedy, of Roxbury, Mass., has discovered a 





common pasture weed that cures every kind of HUMOR 
from the worst SCROFULA down to a common pimple. 

By strict attention to the direction in the pamphlet 
around each bottle, and a judicious application of the 
Salt Rheum Ointment, Healing Ointment, and Scrofula 
Ointment, CHRONIC and CORRUPT ULCERS are 
cured in a few wecks. 


For _ For sale by every Drugsist f in the United States. 


Agents Wanted 


To obtain Subscribers for 


LOSSING’S 
PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF 
THE REVOLUTION. 


In Two Volumes Royal Octavo, containing upward of 
1500 Pages and 
1100 Beautiful Illustrations. 


This work will be SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 
AGENTS, to each of whom a special District will be 
given. Rare inducements offered. Applicants ey 
name the Counties they would prefer. For full p “u- 
lars address GEO. W. ELLIOTT, care HARIE k & 
BROTHERS, New York. 
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DR. S. P. TOWNSEND'S 
SARSAPARILLA 
IS THE ORIGINAL 
“GREAT AMERICAN REMEDY” 


And unfailing Cure for 
Scrofulous Affections, 
Bilious Eruptions cf the 
Skin, Salt Rheum, Scurvy, 
Summer Complaints, 
Female Complaints, 
Effects of Mercury, 
Fever Sores 
Dyscntery, and all 
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Impurities of the Blood. 
Be very careful to USE ONLY that which has DR. 
JAMES R. CHILTON'S Certificate on each bottle. 
Wholesale and Ketail Depot removed to 
No. 41 Fulton Street, N. Y., 
ALE BY EVERY DevGGisT THZOUGHOUT THE 
Country. 


LADIES’ UNDERGARMENTS READY MADE 
Exclusively, Store, broadway, 1 door above 26th Street. 
Full and reliable assortment on hard 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


AnD For §& 











FeanNkuin £Quane, New York, 


Have just Published: 








DANESBURY HOUSE. By Mrs. Henry Woop. 12mo, 
Muslin, 60 cents 

THE WEST INDIES AND THE SPANISH MAIN 
By Antuony ‘TRo..orr, Author of * Doctor Thorne,” 
‘The bertrams,"’ &c. J2mo, Muslin, $1 00. 





A MOTHE R'S TRIALS 3y the Author of 
‘7 ] M 





y Lady.” 12m 
LIFE OF STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS. By J. W. Sura- 
NAN, Editor of the Chicago 7% With a Portrait. 
In One \ ime, 500 p s. slin, $1 00. 





FLOSS. A Novel. By Groner 
jam Soc de" and * Scenes of Cler- 
10, Muslin, $1 60, 


THE ~~ ON rigay | 





HISTORY OF GREECE. A 
, from the Earliest Tin 
sy WriulAM Surrn, LL.D 
18 Kngravings on Wood, l6mo, 


SMITH" 8 SMALLER 

aller History of 

the Roman Conque 

Illustrated by numero 
Muslin, 60 cents. 


es to 





EURIPIDES. Ex Recensione Frerpgrrict M. P ALEY, 
Accessit Verborum et Nominum aoe x. Vol] 
Flexible Binding, 49 cents. Being the T ird Vo lume 
of Harrer’s Greek axp Latin 4 Ann Now Ready; 
Horativs.—.Escuyics —Lvuniripes. Vol. L. 








ative of the 


OLIPHANT'’S CH®NAAND JAPAN. Narr 





Earl of Elgin’s Misstoe » China; and Japan, in the 
’. Bo Lavegnce Oxiruanrt, I’ri- 
lord gin. Tilustrations. Svo, 
fees’ gs 7D. 





GODWIN'S HISTORY OF "FRANCE. 
of France. From the Earliest Times to 
tion of 1789. By Parke Gopwin. 
ent Gaul) 8vo, Maslin, $200. 


The History 
the French 
Vel L. 











SELLING LUCKY. By Jacos Annorr. Beautifully 
lliustrated. Imo, Muslin, 30 cents. Uniform with 
Avsott's Fgpanconta Stories. ‘Selling Lu ky" is 
the Fourth Volume of 

Storms or Ratnpow anv Lucky. 
Beautifolly Mlustrated. 
HAnNDIE. Tae Taner Pixes. 
Rarnpow's JOURNEY. Sxeuiuie Lvoxy. 
Témo, Muslin, 50 cents each. 


SYLVAN HOLT’S DAUGHTER A Novel. By Houme 
Lee, Authe or of “Kathie Brande," *‘ Against Wind end 
Tide," &c. New Edition. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 





Gathered from Household Words. By 
12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 


OLD LEAVES: 
W. Henry WILLs. 


THE CAXTONS: A Family Picture. By Sir Epwarp 
Betwer Lytron, Bart Library Edition. 12mo, 
M slit 1, $1 OV; Half Calf, $1.55. (Forming the First 
Volar f Harr:rs Lipraty Epition or Bu.wers 
Kovens.! ) 


STORIES OF INVENTORS AND DISCOVERERS 
in Science and the Useful Arts. A Book for Old and 
Young. By Joun Truss, F.S.A. With Illustrations, 
12mo, Muslin, 75 cents. 

LIFE 
sissippi Partisan 
trated by Jounn MoLenay. 


AND TIMES OF GEN. SAM. DALE, The Mis- 

By J. F. H. Cratporne. Iilus- 

12mo, Muslin, $1 00, 

LUCY CROFTON. ANovel. By the Author of ** Mar- 
garet Maitland, ** The Laird of Norlaw,” “ The Days 
of My Life," &c. 12mo, Muslin, 75 cents. 


Past and Present. 






LIFE IN SPAIN: By Water 
Tuornpeurr. With Illustrations. 12mo, Muslin, 
$1 v0. 

MISREPRESENTATION. A Novel. By Anna IH, 
Divury uthor of ** Friends and Fortune,” ** East- 


bury,” &c. Svo, sagen, 5v cents, 


yns of Character and Con- 
or of * The Lite of 
uplete Index. 12mo, 


:) ‘ith Tl lust: 





SELF-HELP. 





TRAVELLER. A Hand-Book for 
With Maps, Ilustrations, aud 
Principal Routes between the Mis- 
Pacific. By Ranxpoirn Lb. Macey, 

Published by Authority of the 
Small 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 


PRAIRIE 
Overland Emigrants, 
Itineraries 


THE 





Prorurnrs will send either of the above 
ge paid (for any distance in the 
United States under 3000 miles), on receipt of the Money. 


i ie WORKS, VALUABLE TO THE 
SICK OR WELL, sent by mail, no pay expected 
Address, Dr. 5. 3. 


Tlarrrr & 
Works by M 








until received, read and approved. 
FITCH, 714 Broadway, New York. 

Ist. Six lectures on the causes, prevention, and cure of 
Lung. Throat, and Skin diseases; Kheumatisn ) 
and Female complaints. On the mode of 
Health to 100 years. 360 pages, 26 engravings. !" 
fifty cents, in silver or Postoffice stamps. 

2d. A work on the Cause and Cure of Diseases 
Heart, Stomach, Liver, Bowels, and Kidneys; on Apo- 
plexy, Palsy, and Dyspepsia; why we grow old a hat 
causes disease. 131 pages, 6 engravings. Price 06 «« 
Say which book you wish, giving name, State, county, 
town, and postofiice, 








Coleman’s Sutermatienst Hotel, 
Niagara Falls, 


is now open, and in splendid order. 


Coleman’s Eutaw House, 
Baltimore, 


also in complete order. Both hx 
sion of 


ROBERT B.COLEMAN & SOW. 
White Sulphur Springs, 


Greenbrier County, 


te THIS LONG-ESTABLISHED 
PLACE will be open for the recept 
15th May. 

Many new and important arrangements have been 
made since the last season in this ls orge establishment, 
and no efforts will be spared to make the guests com- 
fortable JEREMIAN MORTON, l’resident, 

J. Humeureys, General Superintendent. 

(Correspondents will please address J. Humphreys, 
Superintendent, White Sulphur Springs, Greenbrier Co., 
Virginia. 


TRENTON FALLS. 
This most picturesque of the WATER FALLS OF 


AMERICA car 


Utica by Railroad. 


uses under the supervi- 


Virginia. 


WATERING 
on of visitors on the 


2 now be reached at a small expense from 


N. B.—Three trains a day. 


ii Sea Bathing. 


Mansion Hovse, Lone Baancna, N. J. 

This Hotel has been renovated and enlarged, and will 
accommodate All modern improvements 
have been introduced. Conveyance to the Branch, via 

t. & D. B. Railroad, or by Steamboats foot of Robinson 
Street. Open on the 18th inst. for reception of guests, 
Address =. LAIRD, Proprietor. 


A ICROSCOPES magnifying 500 times. 
& Four of different powers. Mailed for $1 00. 
UNDERWOOD, 
114 Hanover Street, Boston. 


C00 guests. 





DEAD s sHOoT test and most ort reliable ex- 

minator in use. Faithfully ap- 

i plied, it remains one year a trap 

BED 5 BUGS. | ready set for these noxious tor- 
mentors of our nightly rest. 


THE _ Destroys flies instantly. Every 
LIGHTNING |) “ind the house may be kept 
FLY KILLER, | ¢jcaz: : ‘ 


| clear of flies allsummer. Both ar- 
ticles for sale by 


the Druggists everywhere, and by 
McEKESSON & ROBBINS, 
91 Fulton Strect. 


Watson’s | 
Neuralgia King! 


Wonderful Success. 





Read the astonishing cures of well-known citizens of 
Bufaro. 
ke IT CURED Mr. S. Hemenway, Proprietor of Ni- 
agéra Street Omnibus Line, of Neuralgia and Rheumat- 
ism in the neck and shoulders. 

ONE BOTTLE cured Mr. Elias Weed, Commis- 

sion Merchant, of severe Neuralgia of the head and neck. 
te JAMES VANVALKENBCRG, a well-known po- 
liceman of this city, was cured of Kheumatiam and Neu- 
ralgia in its worst form. 

INFLAMMATORY RHEUMATISM OF FIVE 
YEARS STANDING. — Mrs. H. W. Putnam, 56 Pearl 
Street, cured in three weeks. 

Price $1, or 6 for $5. 
A. I. MATHEWS, Proprietor, Buffalo, N. Y. 
For saleby BARNES & PARK and F.C. WELLS & 
CO., New York. 





(3 Every Number of Hanren’s MaGazine contains 
from 20 to 50 pages—and from one third to one half— 
more reading than any « ther if the country. 


Commencement of the Twenty-first 
Volume. 
iccecaidilddiaindis 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year. . + 2 « « $300 
‘Two Copies for One Year . 500 
Three or more Copies for One "Year. (each) 200 
And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Cinb of Tex Sus- 

SBCRIBERS. 

Harreer’s Werkxcy and Ilarren’’ Macaztne, togeth- 
er, one year, $4 OU. 

The Postage upon “Tiarrrr'’s MaGaztne™ must be 
paid at the Office where it ia received. The Postage is 
Thirty-six Cents a year. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Popuisners, 
FRANKLIN SQvare, New York. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 

AND CHEAPEST, ~ 

IN THE WORLD. 


50 a YEAR. 


TUE BEST 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER 
Five Cents a Neuen; $2! 
TERMS OF HARPER'S WEEKLY 
One Copy for Twenty Weeks . 


One Copy for One Year 250 
One Copy for Two Years 400 
Five Copies for One Year . ooo 
Twelve Copies for One Year . . 2000 
Twenty-five Copies for One Year . 4000 


An Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club of Twruve 
or TWENTY-FIVE = UBSCRIBERS. 

Harper’ s Magazin and Jlarper's Weekly, together, one 
year, $4 (00. 

Treeus ror Apv yy —For the outatde page, Ser- 
enty-five Cents per Line; Jor the inside pages, F fty Cents 
ral Discount will be made to those wishing to 
Advertise for three Months or more. 

HARPER & BROTILERS, Pusiisiuens, 
Franklin Square, New York. 








[June 9, 1860. 

















DEMORALIZING INFLUENCE OF THE LATE PRIZE FIGHT. 


Tom, who is an enthusiast of the Prize Ring, actually insists on initiating his Cousin Amy into tts Mysteries. 


“20th Round. 


Both up smiling; some smacking exchanges, when Tom gets home heavily on the Kissing-trap!!! 


Tom declared he could have held 


out for another hour!”-——Vide Revorr or THE AFFAIR. 
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Scene, A Fashionable Restaurant.——Oip Party (very naturally excited). ‘Why, confound you! 
You are Wiping my Plate with your Handkerchief!” ‘7 
Waiter (b/andly). ‘It’s of no consequence, Sir, it’s only a Dirty One!” 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Important to every man who keeps 


THORLEY’S FOOD FOR CATTLE, 





This artificially prepared Food. for animals was invent- 
ed and introduced to the British people, by the Proprie- 
tor, about three years since, and it has now become es- 
tablished as a legitimate article of commerce, its useful 
character and beneficial effects being generally recognised 
and admitted. The sale has been constantly and rapidly 
increasing, not only among agriculturists and breeders 
of stock, but with the public in general; and there can 
be no doubt that, as its merits are better understood, it 
will become an article of universal consumption by all 
who have ap interest in domestic animals. 

For Horses it is Indispensable in Pronioting and Sus- 
taining.all the Animal Functions in Health and Vigor. 
For Milch Cows it is Invaluable, increasing the Quantity 
and improving the Quality of Milk. For Beasts nothing 
can com with.it for Feeding quickly. For Sheep 
and Hogg, the effects produced in one month will exceed 
all expectation. © 

In feeding Domestic Animals, the addition of this food 
may.be attended with a subtraction of other food, to the 
extent of one-third, thereby rendering its application one 
of economy; while, at the same time, it materially as- 
sists the digestive powers of every animal in extracting 
a larger amount of nourishment from ordinary food, 
which would otherwise be lost, conseqtient upon the im- 
paired or defective action of those organs. 

Sold in casks containing 448 feeds, price $14, and half 
casks, containing 224 feeds, price $7. 

Orders accompanied by remittance promptly executed. 

Agents wauted for unrepresented cities. 


Consignees Depot 21 Broadway, 


New York. 
A pamphlet will be sent to any address, free of all ex- 
peuse, on application being made for the same, 





CONOMY OF SEWING MACHINES.— 
The WHEELER & WILSON SEWING MA- 
CHINE COMPANY has prepared tables showing by act- 
ual experiment of four different workers, the time re- 
quired to stitch each part of a garment by hand, and 
with their Sewing Machines. The superiority of the 
work done by the Machine, and the healthfulness of the 
employment, are advantages quite as great as the saving 










of time. Subjoined is a summary of several of the tables: 
-~BY MACHIN BY NAN 
Hours, Min. ‘Hours, Min 
Gentlemen's Shirts.......... 1 16 14 26 
PROG Onets cccccccccccesece 2 83 16 «35 
BE IIE So iccccccccccce 1 14 7 19 
Eine Vests we ccccccccccsces 0 48 5 14 
ee 0 51 5 10 
Summer Pants. 0 33 2 50 
Silk Dress. . a 13 10 «623 
Merino Dress. ee 4 8 27 
SD NR. « wccccevtcsssand 0 57 6 37 
SIIB cvccccccccscceeséas 1 1 10 31 
BE ES 0 bce bdccccoses 0 385 7 38 
Se 0 30 6 1 
BOI ys bv eo vovsesscscces 0 28 3 1 
Night Dress . 1 1 10 2 
SO oo 0 15 4 16 
PRMD APTOW so 0060s. ckveee 0 9 1 26 


Seams of considerable length are ordinarily sewed at 
the rate of a yard a minute. 

The Lock Stitch made by this Machine is the only 
stitch that can not be raveied, and that presents the 
same appearance on each side of the seam. It is made 
with threads, one upon each side of the fabric, and in- 
terlocked in the center of it. 

Office, No. 505 Broadway, New York. 

Send for a Circular. 





A Priend in Need. Try it. 

Sweet's Infallible Liniment is prepared from the recipe 
of Dr. Stephen Sweet, of Connecticut, the great bone 
setter, and has been used in his practice for the last 
twenty years with the most astonishing success. As an 
external remedy it is without a rival, and will alleviate 
pain more speedily than any other preparation. For all 

theumatic and Nervous Disorders it is truly infallible, 
and as a curative for Sores, Wounds, Sprains, Bruises, &c., 
its soothing, healing and powerful strengthening. prop- 
erties, excite the just wonder and astonishment of all who 
have ever given it a trial, Over four hundred certifi- 
eates of remarkable cures, performed by it within the 
last two years attest this fact. 

Morgan & ALLEN, Gen'l Agents, 46 Cliff St., N. Y. 











White’s Trusses. 
"SOSSNIY, §,07TTM 


SUPPORTER 


HERNIA AND UTERINE DISEASES CURED. 

An illustrated pamphlet containing all particulars sent 
free to any one by addressing BARNES & PARK, Gen- 
eral Agents, Nos. 13 and 15 Park Row, New York. 








VALUABLE to all who USE the PEN or 
PENCIL,—SHAVER'S PATENT ERASER 


| AND BURNISHER, PENCIL SHARPENER, &c., all 


neatly combined in one small tasteful form. 


For sale by all Stationers. Send for Circular. 
A. G. SHAVER, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Metropolitan Gift Book Store. 


The Subscribers having purchased the above estab- 





| lishinent from Mr, John 8. Andrews, now offer to the 





public a large and well-selected stock of books. Also, a 
valuable collection of Gifts worth from fifty cents to $100. 
Catalogues sent to any address. 
WM. A. WILLIAMS & CO., 
87 Park Row and 145 Nassau Street. 


SENT BY EXPRESS 


EVERYWHERE. 








Retailed at Wholesale Prices. 
Made to Measure at $18 per doz, or Six for $9. 


MADE OF NEW-YORK MILLS MUSLIN, 
With fine Linen Bosoms, and warranted as good a Shirt 
as soldin the retail stores at $2,50 each. 
ALSO, THE VERY BEST SHIRTS THAT CAN BE 
MADE AT $2 EACH. 
P. 8.—Those who think I cannot make a good Shirt for 
$18 per dozen are mistaken. Here’s the cost of one 







dozen $18 fine shirts, 

30. yards of New-York Mills muslin at 143¢c. per yd..$4 35 
7 yards of fine Linen, at 50c. per yard,........+..++ 8 50 
Making and cutting. .........cc.0+. eee 6 00 


Laundry, $1; buttons and cotton, 50c. 
Profit 





Total. .cesccccccccscesccoogeecescces se0e-$18 00 


Self Measurement for Shirts. 


Printed directions sent free ‘e, and so easy 
to understand, that any one can take their own measure 
for shirts, I warrant a good fit. The cash to be paid to 
the Express Company on receipt of goods. 

The Express charges on one dozen Shirts from New- 
York to.New Orleans is about $1. . 


WARD, from London, 
387 Broadway, up stairs, 


Between White & Walker Streets, NEW-YORK. 
Please copy my address as other houses in the city 
are selling inferior made shirts at my prices, 





| SPLENDID GIFTS 


wiTll 


Standard Literature! 


wit! 
HUMOR! 
POETRY! 
BIOGRAPHY! 
FACT! 
TRAVEL! 
HISTORY! 
ADVENTURE! 
PROSE! 
FICTION! 
DEVOTION! 
AMUSEMENT! 

With BOOKS of every standard author, in all the de- 
partments of Literature, at Publishers’ lowest prices, 
you can obtain 


ELEGANT PRESENTS 


FROM 


DUANE RULISON’S 
Quaker City Publishing House 


| THE OLDEST PUBLISHING HOUSE IN AMERICA 


CONDUCTING THE GIFT BOOK BUSINESS 
The Gift Department has been conducted for the past 
three years, and in this department this house possesses 
advantages superior to all others. 
Send for Catalogue containing 


A NEW AND ENLARGED LIST 
or 
SPLENDID GIFTS 
ron 
1860, 
EMBRACING 

Valuable and appropriate GIFTS for MOTHERS!] 
Valuable and appropriate GIFTS for FATHERS! 
Valuable and appropriate GIFTS for SISTERS! 
Valuable and appropriate GIFTS for BROTHERS! 
Valuable and appropriate GIFTS for SWEETHEARTS! 
Valuable and appropriate GIFTS for LOVERS! 
Valuable and appropriate GIFTS for WIVES! 
Valuable and appropriate GIFTS for HUSBANDS! 





A new edition of the ** Quaker City Publishing House 
Catalogue” has just been issued, comprising 
THE NEW BOOKS, 
THE STANDARD BOOKS, 
THE MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
IN ALL OF THE DEPARTMBNTS 
or 
LITERATURE AND SOCIENCE. 
Not an exceptionable volume can be found in the en- 
tire Catalogue. It is richly worthy the attention of the 
scholar and general reader; and is 
SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 
Remember that all Books at DUANE RULISON'S 
Quaker City Publishing House, are sold as low as at any 
other establishment, and a handsome present, worth 
from 50 cents to $100, accompanies each Book sold. 





ALBUMS of all sizes and styles, with splendid en- 
gtavings. 

PRESENTATION BOOKS, in every beautiful style 
of binding. 

PRAYER BOOKS, Protestant and Catholic, 

HYMN BOOKS of all denominations. 

POEMS of all the authors. 

JUVENILE BOOKS in almost endless variety. 

BIBLES of all sizes and qualities. 

All sold at the lowest prices, aud a beautiful Gift pre- 
sented with each Book. 





REMEMBER THAT 
DUANE RULISON 
Giarantees the most perfect satisfaction to all his 


trons. 
x BEAR IN MIND, 


That you can order any Books which are in print and 
they will be furnished at the Publishers’ prices, ani 
promptly sent to any destination, each book accompa 
nied by a Gift worth from 50 cents to $109. 
MONEY MAY BE SENT AT MY RISK, BY 
LETTER, 

Provided it is inclosed in presence of a reliable person, 
and properly registered. But the best and safest mode 
to remit is by draft on Philadelphia or New York, made 
payable to my order. 


[= Those who will act as 
AGENTS, 

Will please send for a Catalogue which contains induce- 
ments not to be excelled by any other establishment, 
with full directions and particulars. 

Address all orders to 

DUANE RULISON, 
Proprietor of the Quaker City Publishing House, 
No. 33 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 





Oliphant’s Japan and China. 
Lord Elgin’s 
Mission 


TO JAPAN 
AND CHINA. 


Narrative of the Earl of Elgin’s Mission to China and 
Japan, in the Years 1857, ‘58, °59. By Laurenor Ox1- 
Ppuant, Esq., Private Secretary to Lord Elgin. Llus- 
trations. 8vo, Muslin, $275; Half Calf, $8 75. 

Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, 


{Ce Sent by mail, postage pre-paid, on receipt of the 
price, . 





